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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


A Prayer for Memorial Day 
T THINE ALTAR, O God, we re- 


member the heroism of men and the 


- fortitude of women in a time of terror and 


trial; those who endured with valor, those 
who suffered with patience, and those who 
gave all, even the sweet blood of youth, fora 


_ better day. God of Mercy, let us not by 


carelessness or indifference be guilty of the 
worst of all sacrileges—the waste of sacri- 
fice. Move upon our minds, and the minds 
of men everywhere, that a nobler spirit and 
a clearer vision may rule our thoughts, and 
ways. 

God of Justice, make us just in mind and 
spirit, that the kingdoms of the world may 
become the Kingdom of Justice. We pray 
not for a peace of ease, but for the peace of 
righteousness and goodwill, and the moral 
love that fulfills itself in fellowship. Com- 
fort Thou Thy people; guide our groping 
humanity out of chaos into brotherhood. 
Enlighten our darkness; let ignorance, op- 
pression and envy cease, and heaven and 
earth be joined in praise of the Prince of 


Peace. Amen. 
—By Joseph Fort Newton 
(in “Altar Stairs,’ The Macmillan Co.) 


Mozerial Day 
and the Peace Pact 


HE OBSERVANCE of Memorial 
Day this year—the first since the 
ratification of the Peace Pact—will 
lend itself to a fresh remembrance of the 


ideal of a warless world, for the sake of 
which the youth of our generation have died. 
No more fitting words for the occasion could 
be found than those of Alfred Noyes: 


They have no pact to sign—our peaceful dead. 
Pacts are for trembling hands and heads grown 


gray. 
Ten million graves record what youth has said, 
And cannot now un-say. 


They have no pact to sign—our quiet dead 
Whose eyes in that eternal peace are drowned. 

Age doubts and wakes, and asks if night be fled; 
But youth sleeps sound. 


They have no pact to sign—our faithful dead. 
Theirs is a deeper pledge, unseen, unheard, 
Sealed in the dark, unwritten, sealed with red; 

And they will keep their word. 


They have no pact to sign—our happy dead. 
But if, O God, if WE should sign in vain, 

With dreadful eyes, out of each narrow bed, 
Our dead will rise again. 


Poor Landscape Architects 
—and Clergymen! 


P SHE Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and LaSalle Street Journal, in its 
latest criticism of the Federal Coun- 

cil for dealing with social questions, observes 

that “a clergyman, as such, is no more com- 
petent to pass upon the advisability of an 
international treaty or upon the inner mean- 
ing of a strike than a landscape architect is.” 

It further announces that there is a “great 

and growing body of American opinion” 
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which ‘denies that clergymen, in their ca- 
pacities as such, have the right” to public 
participation “beyond what reasonable men 
have traditionally believed to be the proper 
domain of the clergy.” 

Our own interpretation as to what “‘rea- 
sonable men” in the churches are coming to 
feel upon these matters was fully stated in 
the editorial, ““A Time to Speak Out,” which 
appeared in the March number. (Reprints 
of that editorial are now available on re- 
quest.) To the position therein set forth 
we would add only a single word, bearing on 
the question whether ministers, as ethical 
teachers, are as Inept and incompetent as our 
Chicago contemporary thinks. 

Clergymen have now, through various 
agencies—including the Federal Council— 
the opportunity to obtain competent knowl- 
edge in regard to “international treaties”’ 
and the “inner meaning” of certain strikes. 
The churches, acting collectively, may and 
do employ technical experts themselves or 
secure the best technical advice upon such 
questions. This is precisely what the churches 
did in regard to the controversy between 
farmers and city agencies in Chicago, which 
was the subject of the’Chicago Journal’s 
special criticism. Highly competent and 
widely recognized economists and sociolo- 
gists were consulted and approved the 
churches’ report before it was issued. The 
Journal’s hasty remark about “half-baked 
conclusions” betrays its own lack of knowl- 
edge. 

Moreover—if it will be any comfort to 
the critic of the clergy—we may be per- 
mitted to remark that the member of the 
Federal Council’s staff who was directly re- 
sponsible for the study of the specific case 
to which the Chicago Journal takes excep- 
tion is not a clergyman at all! He is a man 
who has had years of experience in social 
research; he has to his credit five years of 
Peduate study in Columbia University, holds 
a doctorate from that university, and has 
been asked by the university to give a course 
in rural economics in its next session. 
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The Time Has Come 


to Limit Armaments 
HE -LALESS ieee from 


Geneva raise fresh hopes that at 
last something definite is to be done 
in the matter of disarmament. 

The Declaration of Policy adopted by the 
Rochester Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches appealed ‘“‘to 
all nations and all governments to put 
confidence in each other’s solemn pledges” 
embodied in the General Pact of Paris, and 
to express such sincerity “by ceasing at once 
all increase of their military and naval arm- 
aments.’ 

Since is as is well known, the Wash- 
ington Government has authorized the con- 
struction of fifteen cruisers. This action 
was regarded by many people in the United 
States and other lands as hardly in line with 
the Spirit of the Paris Peace’ Pact; minmae 
Preparatory Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments now meeting in Geneva an 
opportunity is given the nations to begin 
to square their practice with their preaching. 

That the Paris Peace Pact will bulk large 
in the thinking of the delegates was made 
clear by Count von Bernstorff, former Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States and 
now chairman of his country’s delegation to 
the Disarmament Conference, who said just 
prior to his departure for Geneva: ‘To 
translate the pact into practical politics two 
things are imperative—first, that disarma- 
ment should come as a logical sequence, for 
when war is outlawed what possible excuse 
can there be for the enormous armament 
under which the world staggers? It is not 
enough to outlaw war—machinery must be 
devised and perfected for ad) usting such 
conflicts as are bound to arise in the relations 
of nations to each other.” 

If the Geneva conferees are guided by the 
spirit of this utterance, progress will be made 
and military burdens will be lightened. And 
why should they not be? Nearly a decade 
has elapsed since the signing of the Versailles 
Treaty, a treaty that imposed upon Germany 


| 
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‘ 


a drastic cut in armaments “‘in order to ren- 


der possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of armaments of all nations.” It is 
time, in all fairness, that that promise was 


being fulfilled. 


It has sometimes seemed as though the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission had 
come to a hopeless deadlock on the whole 
question. Conference has followed confer- 
ence. Proposals have been made and just 
as often rejected. In the meantime, expen- 
ditures for armaments have been on the 
increase. Figures have just been given out 
at Geneva disclosing the fact that, with the 
exception of the former Central Powers, all 
nations, including the United States, are 
spending as much for armaments now as be- 
fore the war. How long can such a s:tua- 


_ tion live side by side with anti-war treaties? 


sal 


The delegates attending the Geneva Con- 
ference would do well to remember that the 
nations have solemnly agreed “that the set- 
tlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means.” If, on the basis of this solemn 
promise, the nations cannot now disarm they 
will stand condemned before the conscience 
of the universe. 


The time has come to limit armaments, 
and we are grateful to the head of our 
delegation at Geneva for his forward- 
looking proposal. 


Why Rural Life Sunday? 


HOSE who are concerned about 

the numerous special “weeks” and 

“‘days”—and there are said to be 
150 special “‘weeks” for a calendar that has 
only 52!—-will be interested to learn why 
the latest proposal, for Rural Life Sunday, 
has met with much approval. 

The National Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church first urged the clergy 
of that body to make Rogation Sunday, long 
observed by prayer for the crops of the 
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fields, a day when the needs of the husband- 
man and his family should be considered by 
the Church. Rogation Sunday comes this 
year on May 5, the fifth Sunday after 
Easter. ‘The Home Missions Council and 
the Foreign Missions Conference endorsed 
the proposal. Certain of the constituent 
bodies of the Federal Council have, through 
their rural church departments, circulated 
information for use on the day, and the 
Home Missions Council also has made avail- 
able a mimeographed circular. 


It will undoubtedly surprise many to 
have us recall the simple fact that two- 
thirds of the population of the world still 
live by farming. In England, it is true, 
only 5 per cent are on farms; in the United 
States only 25 per cent, though the inclusion 
of villages up to 2,500 and of other “‘non- 
farm” elements makes our “rural” popu- 
lation over 40 per cent. But these highly 
industrialized countries are still the excep- 
tion. The International Association of 
Agricultural Missions has long proclaimed 
that, while two-thirds of the population of 
the world were living by farming, most of 
the foreign mission work was urban. The 
Jerusalem Conference and events in certain 
countries would indicate that the mission 
forces are coming to face rural needs as 
never before. 


Since the world in which we live is so 
largely rural, it is to be hoped that the 
Church will soon become aware of both the 
fact and its implications. In the United 
States, the rural church is destined to face 
the most difficult adjustments due to losses 
of foreign population, and the swift tech- 
nical, economic and intellectual changes that 
are sweeping the whole countryside. There 
is no longer any hope for the country 
church except through cooperation. Hap- 
pily, there is daily accumulating evidence 
that rural pastors and lay leaders—long 
reluctant to cooperate—are doing so to a 
greater degree than ever. The formation 
of the New England Town and Country 
Church Commission is a good example. 
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Somehow or another, the rural church 
must be conceived as presenting to pastors 
of the greatest abilities opportunities com- 
parable to those presented anywhere. But 
we cannot expect these opportunities to be 
created, and the rural church to be rescued, 
alone by men just out of the seminaries. 
It is a task for the whole Church. We fore- 
see a day in certain areas when the prob- 
lems of comity will be solved. But, having 
solved these, we have only begun to tackle 
~ the problem of the country church. The 
lesson that these areas are teaching is that 
much more than an administrative problem 
is involved. Just as the problem of the 
rural school is largely that of getting the 
best teachers possible, so that of the rural 
church is mainly dependent for solution 
upon a man—and a woman—in the manse. 
Until we tackle the question of the proper 
support of a permanent rural ministry, we 
shall only hobble along. 

If the Church as a whole will learn this 
month only a few things about the situa- 
tion of the farmer and of the rural church, 
the first Rural Life Sunday will be looked 
to as a milestone of progress. 


On Interracial Friendships 

OR the past five years a group of 
| Pee women had been giving 

major emphasis to the study of race 
relations. ‘The use of mission study books, 
invited guests who are members of other 
races, outstanding Negro speakers and 
singers, served to keep the subject to the 
forefront in thought and discussion. As a 
result these women felt that they had ac- 
cepted Christ’s teaching on brotherhood in 
‘a very real way. The practical test, how- 
ever, came a short time ago when two mem- 
bers of a Negro church asked if they might 
join the group! Here was an altogether 
different problem. 
choose a few picked representatives of other 
races, each of whom brought with her a 
contribution of music or oratory, but to open 
the doors of regular membership to Negroes, 
putting them on, the same basis as the rest 


It was one thing to 
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of the group, was quite too much for the 
Majority yet to contemplate. 

This is probably a typical illustration of 
the difficulty of putting theories into prac- 
tice and gives added weight to the methods 
advocated by the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on Race Relations, in which the in- 
terracial idea is a basic part of all the plans. 
During recent months, the Women’s Com- 
mittee of that Commission has ventured be- 
yond the realm of purely business and of- 
ficial contacts. An interracial tea was held 
last winter at International House, New 
York City, where over two hundred white 
and colored women met for a social: hour. 
It was a new and surprising experience to 
many of those who attended, and in the 
charming surroundings of that building, 
where gracious hostesses of both races ex- 
erted a friendly influence, many prejudices 
melted away. The interracial conferences 
sponsored by this same Committee are always 
held in places where the delegates can be 
under the same roof, and one of their great- 
est values is the opportunity that is thus 
given for informal interracial contact. 

A recent publication of the Inquiry on 
race attitudes in children emphasizes the 
fact that prejudices toward racial groups are 
acquired in childhood, oftentimes so early 
that in after life people suppose them to be 
instinctive. With this fact in mind the 
Commission is endeavoring to build up Chris- 
tian racial attitudes through the channels of 
religious education, not just as abstract teach- 
ing but through suggested projects that will 
bring children into friendly contact with 
other racial groups, stories which show sim- 
ilarities rather than differences and articles 
for teachers emphasizing the importance of 
example rather than precept as an educa- 
tional force. 


Filling a World Pulpit 


R. S. PARKES CADMAN, whose 
1) address on “The Genius of Prot- 
estantism” was printed in a recent 

issue, has been invited to deliver the sermon. 


i 


ys 
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at the opening of the League of Nations 
Conference at Geneva on September first 
next. Readers of the BULLETIN will re- 
joice in this highly deserved honor to a 
great spiritual leader of America, held in 
grateful affection, not only by hosts of per- 


‘sonal friends in all denominations, but also. 


by countless thousands to whom his voice 
over the air has brought comfort and cour- 
age and deepened insight into life. 

It is likewise an occasion for great satis- 
faction that Dr. Cadman, although his 
term as President of the Federal Council 
of Churches has expired, continues to be 
directly related to it in the new office of 
“radio minister” of the Council. 


~The World Court Again 


ORE THAN THREE YEARS 
M have elapsed since the Senate 
gave its consent, with reserva- 
tions, to the adherence of the United States. 
One of those reservations had to do with the 
-Court’s rendering of “an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which 
the United States has or claims an interest.” 
This particular reservation, in the form 
drawn up by the Senate, proved to be unac- 
ceptable to many of the member nations of 
the Court. The United States Government 
did not seem disposed to alter the text of this 
reservation and there the matter stood. 


For bringing the Court once more on the 
horizon of our thinking, we are indebted 
to the Honorable Elihu Root. Himself an 
able advocate of international court proce- 
dure, Mr. Root journeyed to Geneva in 
March where he collaborated with the 
League of Nations’ Committee on the World 
Court Protocol in drawing up a new formula 
covering the procedure to be used in connec- 
tion with the United States when advisory 
Opinions are desired. ‘The formula, as fi- 
nally adopted by the League Committee, 
provides that the Secretary General of the 
League shall, “through any channel desig- 


nated for the purpose by the United States, 
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inform the United States of any’ proposal 
before the Council or Assembly of the 
League for obtaining an advisory opinion 
from the World Court.” An exchange of 
views is then provided for to determine 
“whether an interest of the United States is 
affected.” If, after this exchange of views, 
“it shall appear that no agreement can be 
reached and the United States is not prepared 
to forego its objection, the exercise of its 
power of withdrawal [from the World 
Court] will follow without the imputation 
of unfriendliness or unwillingness to co- 
operate generally for peace and goodwill.” 
The Root Formula, in order to become oper- 
ative, must be ratified not only by the United 
States Senate but by the fifty-two States ad- 
herent to the World Court. 


The churches of the United States want 
tosee this country in the World Court. They 
have said so, time and time again, through 
local conferences, through national assem- 
blies, and through the Federal Council. 
They will doubtless go on saying so until the 
United States is a full-fledged member of 
that body. It is more important now than 
ever before that the United States shall be- 
come an organic part of this international 
organism for the peaceful settlement of 
juridical questions. The commitments which 
we have assumed under the terms of the 
General Pact of Paris would seem to make 
such action on our part logically necessary 
and morally inescapable. 


Many church leaders have come to feel 
that the United States, rather than asking 
for a preferential position with regard to 
advisory opinions, should go the whole way 
and accept the Court’s provision for obliga- 
tory jurisdiction. ‘This view found clear 
expression at the Second National Study 
Conference on the Churches and World 
Peace, held in Columbus, Ohio, in early 
March, which recommended that the United 
States accept “with the other principal na- 
tions” the Court’s optional clause for obliga- 
tory jurisdiction. 
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THE GOSPEL AND PUBLIC LIFE 


By the late Rr. Rev. Cuarves H. Brent, D.D. 


(In the death of Bishop Brent at Lausanne, Switzerland, on March 27, 1929, the Church 
lost a spiritual seer, a world statesman, and a prophetic apostle of Christian unity. As 
Chairman of the Committee on Relations with Eastern Churches and as Vice-Chairman of 
the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, he was one of the most trusted and 


beloved leaders in the Federal Council of Churches. 


As a tribute to him—a tribute wimea- 


surably more persuasive than any words of our own could hope to be—we print below part 
of his unforgettable message delivered at Stockholm on August 20, 1925, at the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and W ork.—En1ror.) 


E ARE HERE in Chris- 
\ \ tian fellowship to make an 
adventure in behalf of the 
commonwealth of mankind. Like the 
nations, the churches which we rep- 
resent are without a common mind or 
common ethic. The catholic Church 
is an ideal rather than a fact. Sec- 
tarianism, the cult of the incomplete, 
still holds sway in Christendom, and 
there is war where most of all peace 
should reign. Valuing such Chris- 
tian comity as prevails at its high- 
est worth, the total product is a di- 
luted and mediocre religion incapable 
of exercising moral and spiritual 
authority in national and world af- 
fairs. It is good enough \perhaps 
for individual piety or  other-worldliness, 
it is not potent enough to make disciples of 
all the nations according to Christ’s explicit com- 
mand or to convert the kingdoms of the world into 
the kingdom of Our Lord and of His Christ. An 
effective unity is no longer a theological luxury; it is 
a practical necessity. 


The churches are only on the lower threshold of that 
unity without which the world cannot know Jesus 
Christ, and they are not yet within hailing distance 
of that stage of development where the nations shall 
walk by the light of the City of God. It were sheer 
folly, not to say dishonesty, to deny this unpalatable 
‘truth. After the organized confusion of the Great 
War the nations made a bold effort to rally around 
an ideal of peace. It was new in spirit and form from 
anything in the past, and will stand in history as 
epochal. They did it without benefit of Church or 
churches. The churches stood by hesitant and critical. 
Seven years later the peace table of the churches 
shows fewer results than the peace table of the na- 
tions. We are laggards instead of leaders. 


The encouraging thing is that we are now awake 
to the fact, and are here to take the first step toward 
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but 


rectifying our unheroic course. But 
we must recognize that no half mea- 
sures, no pious platitudes, no hesi- 
tating utterances will be tolerated. 
The world is looking at us with 
mingled expectancy and distrust— 
some men even with scorn and de- 
rision. They have no other belief 
than that the mountain will give 
birth to a mouse. The character of 
Christendom is at stake. 

Our business is by cooperative 
methods to bring the Gospel to bear 
on economic and industrial matters, 
on moral and social problems, .on 
education. and international affairs. 
This raises the vital question of the 
universal jurisdiction of the Gospel— 
its relation through the Church with the State, to de- 
partmental organization within the nation, and in the 
family of nations. 

First, let us consider the relation of the Church 
to all forms of organized activity. In its own realm 
the Church is supreme. It is its indubitable and in- 
alienable duty to determine and apply moral and 
spiritual values. 

Men challenge the Church’s authority. They are 
not quite sure how far they can trust the practicability 
in great matters of the truth as revealed in the life 
and character of Jesus Christ. Christianity is good 
enough for personal matters and other-worldly pur- 
poses, but the query arises as to its workability when 
applied to group life, such as business or politics. A 
man of affairs shies at the suggestion that the next 
step for Christians to take is the application of the 
principles by which Jesus Christ lived in His worka- 
day life to the industrial problems of our times. The 
idea evokes the exclamation: “That would be a dec- 
laration of war.” Just so. Because the purpose and 
the way of Jesus Christ are hostile to much that is 
characteristic of the thought and activity of modern 
commerce. x 
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_ ' The political world is in like case. It is afraid of 

what the way and purpose of Jesus Christ would 

do with it. The astonishment caused by a politician 
injecting Christian principles into a national legis- 
lature a while ago was great enough to echo around 
the world and be registered in literature. When the 
British Under-Secretary for Air remarked that the 

Sermon on the Mount (that is, the truths and prin- 
ciples by which Jesus Christ lived, and which He then 
laid upon the conscience of all His followers) was the 
solution of armaments problems, he drew forth the 
ejaculation : “Good God, Sir, if we are to rely for our 
air security on the Sermon on the Mount, all I can 
say is: ‘God help us.’ ” ; 

The beneficent claim of Christ is laid upon inter- 
national affairs without abatement. So it ought not to 
be a matter of amazement or dissent when the truths 
and principles by which He lived are used as the key 

to international problems. However remote general 
assent to this may be, the Church cannot debase the 
universal currency of the highest Christian ethic by 
filing away its sharp, exacting edge or limiting its 
circulation. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION 


The relation of the Church to the State is a prob- 
lem of immediate importance. Side by side the modern 
nations and the national churches have grown to be 
what they are. The Reformation trusted to the in- 
herent oneness of Christianity to act as cement and 
hold the churches together, an assumption not justi- 
fied by subsequent events. Patriotism became the 
supreme virtue, overshadowing spiritual values, and 
the Machiavellian doctrine of subordinating every 
consideration of religion and morality to the seeming 
interests of the State prevailed widely. It was but 
natural that the churches should cease to have a super- 
national mind, a common ethic, in the riot of national- 
ism that ensued. More sad still was the subordination 
of the mind of the Church to the policy of the State, 
until the churches became nationalized instead of the 
nations becoming Christianized. 


God forbid that I should even seem to depreciate 
the importance of the State or the nation of which it 
is an organic expression. The nation has such honor 
that it can add to the glory of the City of God by 
bringing that honor into it. It is my benefactor and 
commands my loyalty as a Christian, though not a 
loyalty that is either final or supreme. The purpose 
and way of Christ are paramount, and the Christian 
Church can no more burn incense to the modern State 
than to an ancient Cesar. In other words, let the 
lost Christian ethic be found, and it must rule the 
‘minds and lives of the entire Christian body in every 
relationship, individual and corporate. 
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Little by little human life has expanded its horizon. 
From the local it has risen to the national and from 
the national it moves out into the international. No 
longer can a nation live unto itself. It must take its 
place in the family of nations where the welfare of all 
is the welfare of each. The nations must learn to live 
by the law of forgiveness and considerateness and 
love, or else they will perish. The burning problem 
of the moment is not merely the elimination of war 
but the establishment of a lasting and righteous peace. 
The time has come for as clear a declaration by the 
united voices of the churches as on slavery or duelling. 
It is for the Church to determine in what circum- 
stances, if any, killing and maiming, lying and guile, 
destruction and rapine—in short, the declaration of 
a moratorium of the moral law—cease to be an of- 
fense against God and man and become a praise- 
worthy virtue and patriotic duty. Dare we do less than 
hold that war as an institution for the settlement of 
international disputes by brute force allied to skill 
and cunning and lying, is incompatible with the mind 
of Christ and therefore incompatible with the mind 
of His Church; that war is the abuse and not the use 
of force because it attributes to force authority and 
ability to determine moral values of which it is as 
incapable as trial by fire; that it is the duty of the 
churches to throw their united weight in support of 
the organized fellowship of the nations? 


TRANSLATING THE GOSPEL INTO LIFE 


The issue is clear, and the Christian Church must 
face it or else imperil the charter given it by Christ. 
It is an equal duty of the Church to aid the nations, 
which have made a brave beginning without our help, 
to establish and maintain tribunals and institutions 
upon the foundations of righteousness, justice and 
reason, to occupy the most exalted throne in the gift 
of men now held by the usurper, war. The League of 
Nations needs the sympathetic support of the churches 
to help it to become in personnel and character repre- 
sentative of all mankind. The League of Nations 
today is more effective for the end for which it was 
created than any fellowship of the Christian churches 
in existence for the manifestation of catholic unity. 


But when the last word has been said about the 
League, Permanent Court, Protocol, or what not, we 
have been discussing instruments whose value rises and 
falls with their moral content. Without the Gospel 
they are science without a soul—machines which have 
no saving or regenerating power for human beings. 
With living faith the Church must translate the Gos- 


pel of love into terms of international life and 


activity. There is one feature of the Gospel of love 
that does not have its supreme opportunity in 
the intercourse and fellowship of nations. Standing 
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outside the door of international life waiting for ad- 
mission is the most powerful force making for peace 
and goodwill ever committed by God to man. I mean 
forgiveness. God bought by an incarnation and a 
crucifixion His own right to use it. It stands not as a 
counsel of perfection but the sole condition of becom- 
ing and remaining Christian. 


The churches should become a clearing-house for 
international forgiveness. The establishment in Gen- 
eva of a Bureau of Churches would be worthy of 
consideration, if we were sure we could confine its 
work to the moral and spiritual sphere and sufficiently 
safeguard it against political meddlesomeness and 
intrigue. On the foundation of forgiveness the temple 
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of goodwill can be erected. Only a supernational 
Church is equipped for the task. , 

Unity of heart and hand among the churches is 
the sole hope for the Great Peace. It is the superb 
duty and opportunity of the churches to shed their 
timidity, their self-importance, their localisms and put 
on the seamless garment of brotherhood and unity 
according to the mirid of Christ. To this end Christ 
commissioned His Church. For the promotion of it 
we are gathered. So to God we pray— 

“Lord, lift us out of Private-mindedness and give 
us public souls to work for Thy Kingdom by daily 
creating that atmosphere of a happy temper and gen- 
erous heart which alone can bring the Great Peace.” 


COOPERATION AS 


LHe LAW OF AA 


By the Honoraste Cuarres H. Tuttye, United States Attorney, 
New York 

Vice-Chairman, Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches 


life, there is running, with increasing attention, 
the word “cooperation.” The truth in the 

word is as old as Christianity, but we are beginning to 
see with increasing clearness the power within the 
truth and the goal to which the truth points. 

Cooperation is the law of human life by which it is 
lifted up; and as this force works itself out through 
history it is clearly moving toward a civilization in 
which all men live as citizens of one single city, bound 
together by mutual regard, by a sense of common 
welfare, and by the impelling obligations of a common 
undertaking and adventure. It is that perfect city, 
wide as the world and fair as a bride adorned for her 
husband, which is the only explanation for that stony 
and blood-stained road upon which man _ slowly 
ascends, for a journey can be explained’only by the 
journey’s end. 

Today, we see the supreme power of cooperation 
rising to dominance in all forms of human activity. 

It is working itself out in government. Compulsion, 
slavery and feudalism have gradually yielded to ideas 
of cooperative freedom. The sovereignty that once 
centered in an autocrat now is diffused throughout 
community and nation. True to the natural laws of 
life, the growth of this power proceeds from simplicity 
toward increasing complexity, until in that vast and 
intricate system of cooperative government which we 
call the United States of America we find today the 
most advanced, the most ambitious and the most 
astounding working out of the power of cooperation 
in political development. 


M4 \ODAY, through our civic, social and religious 


And yet it is apparent that even this synthetic crea- 
tion of one hundred and twenty million united people 
does not attain the limit of the law of cooperation or 
exhaust its power, because already the human mind, 
not merely of poets and philosophers, but of states- 
men and clear-sighted and honest-hearted citizens, 
looks beyond to a world cooperation; and in the form 
of international conferences, steps toward limitation of 


‘ armament, establishment of a world court and the 


building of a league of nations there are being laid the 
foundation stones and there are being driven the 
piles upon which will rise the vast temple of the 
federation of all humanity. 

The law of cooperation is also working itself out 
through all industry. The age when unrestrained and 
savage competition was deemed a blessing has passsed 
forever. That light of reason with which the Supreme 
Court of the United States approached the problem 
presented by the Sherman Law has not cast its illu- 
mination in vain. Human welfare and regulation in 
the public interest are the accepted principles of today, 
and business success is being increasingly judged ac- 
cording to the degree of service which it renders. The 
nomenclature of a bare living wage is being replaced 
by the nomenclature of a cultural wage; and the lead- 
ers of industry are realizing that the principle and 
implications of the Golden Rule are part of the higher 
economics. . 

So, also, in the world of learning, we see the law of 
cooperation coming into the ascendancy. Everyone — 
realizes today that there can be no liberty without 
enlightenment, no commercial progress without uni- | 
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versal education, no reign of law without equal mental 
and moral opportunity for all. Hence, the vast multi- 
tude of our schools and colleges, public and private, 
which daily are combining their efforts to fashion or- 
derly citizenship, to make a contagion of the passion 
for truth, to open to all a pathway into the ideal, to 
preserve the great popular heart from envy and preju- 
dice and to raise a standard to which all right-thinking 
people may repair and make a stand for the eternal 
values. 

It would be strange if religion—particularly the 
Christian religion—did not reflect this universal ten- 
dency toward cooperation. The spirit of fraternity, 
which is the very essence of the Christian faith, is the 
energy within the law of cooperation. Ideals demand 
embodiment ; and it is the peculiarity of the ideals of 
real Christianity that they defy discouragement. An 
ideal of service is the highest conception of coopera- 
tion. Hence, the rise of the Federal Council of the 
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Churches of Christ in America. The Council came 
into being because it became self-evident that the de- 
nominations were not ends in themselves, but must 
yield obedience to the law of cooperation. The inner 
unity of the spirit could not be altogether sacrificed 
to differences in interpretation, tradition or point of 
view. Aspirations after international justice for all 
nations and social justice for all men tame the fierce- 
ness of dogma and humble the pride of dissent. The 
vast expansion of the material life would prove too 
strong for any effort on the part of the spiritual forces 
short of collective effort. Hence, the Council is the 
symbol and the herald of new power in the Christian 
faith. If patriotism can stir to such a supreme ad- 
venture in cooperation as the United States of 
America, surely religion, pure and undefiled, can stir 
to even more daring, more successful and more ser- 
viceable adventures with this great law which holds 
the future in the hollow of its hand. 


One Way Out of the Rural Church Problem 


By Kennetu C. MacArtuur, Rural Secretary, Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches 


NE of the marked tendencies of country life 

today is the passing of isolation. Two mil- 

lion four hundred thousand farmers in the 

United States are said to be engaged in cooperation, 

either in marketing their products or in buying sup- 

plies. The consolidated school is replacing the scat- 

tered district schools. The automobile and radio are 

teaching rural people to think in terms of a wider 

community than that represented by any local group. 

These tendencies have affected church life as well as 
other interests. 

There is a growing recognition that we must have 
capable educated men for country ministers, and that 
to secure such men we must offer them adequate 
fields for their efforts and at least a fair remuneration. 
In Massachusetts, the most successful way of securing 


these results has been by the method of federating 


existing local church organizations. 

Such a church must be clearly distinguished from 
the so-called community or union church, which has 
no denominational affiliation. A federated church 
acts as one congregation for all purposes of work and 
worship; but each unit maintains unimpaired its legal 
identity and its denominational connection. The pas- 


~ tor may represent one of the constituent units or some 


— Lil 


other denomination. A joint committee giving equal 
representation to the units has the management of all 
business affairs. Each of the partner churches gives 
to the joint committee the use of its land and build- 


ings and the income of all invested funds. But the 
members give their missionary offerings to the boards 
of their own denominations. Questions of baptism 
are left to the conscience of the individual member, 
and the pastors may secure the services of any or- 
dained clergyman to administer the rite in the manner 
desired. 

Delicate and even difficult engineering is some- 
times required to bring about such an organization in 
a local community. Some people fear that important 
religious principles will be compromised. Others have 
such sentiment for a building that they are unwilling 
to worship elsewhere. They put the symbol of re- 
ligion in place of the reality, and should heed the 
apostolic words, “Little children keep yourselves from 
idols.” They are. like the Jews of our Lord’s time 
who swore by the Temple. There is much inertia to 
overcome in forming such an alliance. There have 
been two failures in Massachusetts. But there are 
now 50 federated churches successfully functioning. 
The Articles of Agreement, prepared by represen- 
tatives of the various denominations,, have worked 
well. They provide that, in case any of the con- 
stituent churches shall vote that circumstances make 
it inadvisable to continue this agreement, they may 
withdraw upon six months’ notice. In other words, 
the churches are going into something like a com- 
panionate marriage rather than an agreement to take 
each other for better or worse. 
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This form of organization has ceased to be an 
experiment. It has stood the test of time. One 
church of this type has been operating in North 
Truro on Cape Cod since 1867. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Hooker, in her book, United 
Churches, pointed out that 48 per cent of such com- 
binations are in New England and the middle states, 
nearly all of them in small communities. Their aver- 
age membership was 172, their yearly addition over 
5 per cent, and their salary $1,650, as compared with 
108 and $1,430 respectively for the average of all 
churches in similar places. In Massachusetts, the 
average benevolences have increased from $200 before 
federating to $456 after taking that step. 

The general experience has been that the federated 
church brings better financial results, community har- 
mony and improvement, and an increase in attendance 
and membership. In some cases the total membership 
is smaller after the churches federated than it was ten 
or fifteen years before, when they were all separate, 
but this is accounted for by the falling off in rural 
population. 

Country people would not be so foolish as to main- 
tain three high schools, railroad stations or Grange 
halls when one would be sufficient. They would not 
lay out three or four parallel highways to the next 
village when one would be ample for all the traffic. 
The economic argument undoubtedly carries a good 
deal of weight. People often give more after the 
churches have federated, but their money goes further. 
It is no longer necessary to heat and light, to preach 
at and sing to so many thousand cubic feet of empty 
air. The unused church building in various towns 
has become a community house, and the extra par- 
sonage has brought in revenue to the church. In 
Shirley, Mass., the Congregational and the Univer- 
salist churches federated. The superfluous auditorium 
was sold to the American Legion, the better one 
being maintained as a place of worship. One of the 
leading citizens was so impressed by the good work 
done in bringing the churches together that he gave 
$15,900 for a community house. The Universalist 
church was able for the first time in many years to 
meet its whole denominational apportionment, and its 
children have now all-the-year-round Sunday school 
instead of for a period of four months. As far back 
as 1920, there were four rural pastors in Middlesex 
County who had salaries of $2,000 and parsonage. 
Three of these were in federated churches. There is 
an obvious reduction in overhead expenses. As long 
as church properties are exempt from taxation, even 
the atheists being compelled indirectly to support them, 
it is a question in ethics as to whether we are justified 
in using them relatively unproductively. 

The town and country people are being brought 
together in other aspects of their lives. It is a pity 
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that the Church, whose very reason for being is fel- 
lowship, should so often remain a divisive agency. One 
layman in Charlemont, where three denominations 
federated, remarked that there never was a Christian 
spirit in that town until the churches got together. 
The deepest reason for federating has not been to save 
on the coal bill, but in the love of Christ to express 
that spirit which devout disciples have come to believe 
essential for the bringing of the world to His feet. 


ConcRETE CasEs OF SUCCESS 


A good example of the success of this kind of work 
is seen in Conway, a farming town in Franklin 
County. If we compare five years of united work 
on the part of three denominations represented in the 
federated church: there with the five years previous, 
we find that the benevolences increased from $1,200 
to $3,500, or nearly 300 per cent. The Ladies’ Aid 
gained over 57 per cent. The minister’s salary 
nearly 58 per cent, and the church membership nearly 
48 per cent. The Sunday school and young people’s 
society each gained over 100 per cent. These gains 
were due to the federated plan and to able pastoral 
leadership which this plan makes more likely for a 
small church. They are all the more remarkable be- 
cause during the period of ten years the population of 
the town decreased from 1,219 to 936. 

In Ashland, a town of about 2,500 population, the 
Congregational, Baptist and Methodist churches have 
been federated for nearly ten years. The united 
church has a budget of $5,500 and pays its minister 
$2,750, besides parsonage. The missionary giving for 
the various denominations has been maintained. The 
annual canvass covers all the Protestant homes in the 
town, and the weekly church paper has a circulation 
of 400 copies. The total church membership is about 
350, 120 of whom have been received into the church 
in the past three years. The church school is 
thoroughly organized and departmentalized. The 
young people’s department has a constituency of 174. 
When the federation was established, two of the 
churches had no pastors and no money for fuel, and 
the Baptist church had a student pastor only because 
of invested funds. There has been a general improve- 
ment in the spirit and government of the town be- 
cause of the influence of the federated church, which 
regards its tasks and ministry as community-wide. — 

The movement in Massachusetts has spread to. 
larger communities also. In Warren there are 355° 
members in the three-church federation. In Hudson 
there are 398. In Chicopee there are 337. In Nepon- 
set, part of Boston, there are 344. And in the 
First Federated Church of Boston, in Roxbury, 
there are 310. Lowell also has a flourishing 
federated church. It seems likely that we shall 
have more and more churches of this sort — 
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cities. Most of the objections are theoretical, and 


_ when people actually work together they find it per- 


fectly possible to conserve the denominational life in 
a larger unity. No one can estimate what far-reach- 
ing effects this experiment may yet bring about. The 
United Church in Canada came partly from the local 
unities in small communions, and the federated coun- 
try church, which has already spread to the cities, 
may lead the denominations toward some éulfilment 
of our Lord’s prayer that they may all be one. 

The writer is himself the part-time pastor of a 
federated church, in which for sixteen years Baptists 
and Congregationalists have worked together with in- 
creasing effectiveness. Last June, he immersed three 
young men in a lake, and the Congregational deacons 
then served the communion at the service held in the 
nearby farmhouse. 
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We can succeed with federated churches if we sin- 
cerely want to serve our community and the Kingdom 
of God. We must secure a large measure of 
unanimity on the part of the local people and also the 
approval of the denominational officials. The adoption . 
of the Articles of Agreement should be followed by 
united effort in all departments of the church life, 
under the leadership of a broadminded and earnest 
minister. If this is done there is no reason to fear 
failure. 

The next step after the local federated church is 
the Larger Parish, in which several communities co- 
operate in maintaining a staff of trained specialists, 
covering an adequate area with adequate men and 
women leaders. The federated church fits very well 
into this now generally approved scheme for rural 
church administration. 


PUTTING FIRST THINGS FIRST 


By Joun M. Moore, General Secretary 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


HERE SEEMS TO BE some terrible mis- 

understanding about Christianity. No wonder 

a young Jewish woman who had been won to 

loyalty and love for Jesus expressed the desire to 

study Christian history in order to discover how 
Christians came to be so unlike their Christ. 

That Christ has been misunderstood, and conse- 
quently misrepresented by His followers, becomes 
more evident the further one pursues the study of 
things that matter most to Him. The list does not in- 
clude many of the things that loom large in modern 
Christianity. The main subjects that are prominent 
in current controversies are not given large place in 
His recorded words, and to some things that are ac- 
counted important He does not even allude. The same 
is true of the ecclesiastical issues out of which our 
many denominations have grown. Over against this 
strange fact is the still stranger one that the things 
that did deeply concern Him frequently seem to hold 
no large place in the creeds or the concern of the 
churches. : 

Follow Him through Galilee and watch Him touch 
lepers and cleanse them; touch blind eyes and open 
them; dry the tears of Jairus and the widow of Nain 
and Mary and Martha. Walk with Him along the 


toad as He gives Himself to the illumination of the 


opening minds of the Twelve. Join the multitudes by 
the lakeside or on the mountain slope or in crowded 
homes or synagogues or in the Temple, as He pleads 


and argues and illumines truth with proverb and story, 


if by any means He can win them to the love and 
service of the Father. 

Listen to some of His parables. A wounded man 
by the roadside who has been beaten up by bandits 
is passed by of priest and Levite, but cared for by a 
neighborly Samaritan. “Go thou and do likewise,” says 
Jesus. A beggar dies uncared for at the door of a 
rich man. The heartless Dives is held up to the 
world as the supreme example of one o1 whom the 
just and terrible judgment of God may properly 
descend. 

The end of the world has come and all the nations 
are assembled before the great white throne. Some 
are welcomed to the Kingdom; others are banished. — 
But the standard of judgment in every case is service. 
Did you minister to the hungry, the thirsty, the 
stranger, the sick, the prisoner? This is the one thing 
in which the judge is interested, for the answer to — 
this question reveals character, and character deter- 
mines destiny. 

Or take the Master’s own interpretation of His 
mission. He leads the synagogue service in His home 
town, Nazareth, one Sabbath morning, at which He 
determines to disclose to His neighbors His sense of 
His mission. Before doing so, He reads an old 
prophet: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; 
He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
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preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” Then He 
adds, “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” 


John the Baptist, brooding in Herod’s prison over 
the tragic turn of affairs, sends messengers to Jesus 
to inquire if He be indeed the Messiah. He answers 
in terms of service: “Go and show John again those 
things which ye do hear and see; the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them.” Little wonder that 
Peter can write a biography of Jesus in a sentence: 
“He went about doing good.” 


Professor Rauschenbusch pointed out a fatal defect 
in much of the religion of the past when he said: 
“Religion in the past has always spent a large pro- 
portion of its force in doings that were apart from 
the real business of life, on sacrificing, on endless 
prayers, on traveling to Mecca, Jerusalem or Rome, 
on kissing sacred stones, bathing in sacred rivers, 
climbing sacred stairs, and a thousand things that had 
at best only an indirect bearing on the practical social 
relations between men and their fellows.” When one 
analyzes the issues at the root of current controversies, 
he cannot escape the feeling that a good deal of the 
same sort of misapprehension of the religion of Jesus 
still obtains. 


The God and Father of Jesus has totally different 
interests from those which were believed to concern 
the gods of primitive faiths, or even Jehovah, in the 
earlier stages of Hebrew religious development. 


There has been some terrible misunderstanding 
about Christianity, or we could not have so many 
churches and so much religious activity with so much 
controversy and so little creative service. Truly we 
need a new reformation that shall be as significant and 
revolutionary as that which Martin Luther led four 
centuries ago. He transferred the center of spiritual 
gravity from ceremonialism to faith. The new refor- 
mation will transfer it from dogma to reality, from 
religious exercises to Christian service, from the 
things that mattered little or not at all to Christ to 
the things that matter most. 


In this time of lawlessness, and confusion as to 
moral standards, and industrial and race conflicts, and 
furious preparation for the next war; in this time of 
church conflict over theological definitions and eccle- 
siastical procedure; in this time of transition to a new 
era, with its attendant and inevitable conflict between 
conservative and progressive ideals, let us come back 
to Jesus and ask Him what matters most; where 
major emphasis shall rest, what first things shall be 
put first. Can there be any doubt about His answer? 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” Every issue 
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that concerns human life today rests back upon this 
one fundamental base. Can we make His kingdom 
vision of world government and life come true? Can 
we get men to believe that His way of love and good- 


will and service will work? Can we believe our own 


Gospel and carry it into our homes, our schools, our 
business, our political life, our social relations with 
men everywhere? 


And to all these questions add this one: Can we 
make the Church an instrument of Christ in getting 
these things done, putting every question of rite and 
ceremony and dogma into the subordinate place where 
it belongs, and putting human service in the name of 
Christ for all the world into the place of first and 
final concern? This would mean a quite new and 
different kind of Church from that which, because of 
its weakness and ineffectiveness, the world today too 
largely ignores. A Church whose first aim was human 
service would make an appeal that would be irresis- 
tible. It would naturally lose the sort of people who 
are interested only in the things that lie on the pe- 
riphery of religion, and the religious bargain-hunters 
who are out for the comforts of religion without its 
responsibility, and the dogmatic, the sectarian, the 
spasmodic types. But it would just as naturally draw 
to itself those who share Christ’s sorrow for the 
world’s sin and suffering, the heroic, adventurous souls 
who believe that the world can be changed into the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth; who recognize that the 
Christian way of life is not the proposal of a visionary 
but the divine revelation of the only way of life that 
can possibly survive in a world of moral and social 
beings; and who recognize that pioneers in this way 
are in for a bad time at first, but that the promise 
justifies the price; who take Jesus at His word when 
He says of Himself, “I am among you as he that serv- 
eth,” and when He makes His own standard of serv- 
ing life the norm for all His followers, “As the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” 


Dr. Macfarland’s Accident 


Readers of the BULLETIN will regret to learn of the 
accident which befell Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
Senior General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and which has confined him to his home - 
for several weeks. As a result of tripping over a 
low fence both arms were fractured and have had to 
be in plaster of Paris casts. 


The original X-ray did not disclose the seriousness 


.of the injury, and for more than a week Dr. Mac- 


farland was carrying on a considerable part of his 
regular work in spite of the apes occasioned by 
the accident. 
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The Religious Situation in Czechoslovakia 


By Josepu S. Roucex 


Sometime Penfield Scholar in Diplomacy and International Relations, 
New York Umversity 


passion has been the creative energy at the heart 

of their nationalism. The religious fervor of the 
past has been the chief impulse governing political 
events and the great controlling force in the evolution 
of state and people. 


{Le THE HISTORY of the Czech people religious 


No other Christian nation has had the religious ex- 
perience of Bohemia, the nucleus of modern Czecho- 
slovakia. During her fifteen centuries on the stage 
of history she has changed her religion five times. 
Her first venture was the abandonment of Slavic 
paganism for Greek Christianity in the year 863. In 
the course of the tenth century she embraced Roman- 
ism, from which, over a century before Luther, she 
revolted during the Hussite Reformation. For two 
centuries subsequent she remained the first of the 
Protestant nations, only to succumb to the Catholic 
counter-reformation during the Thirty Years’ War, 
since which time Bohemia has again been almost ex- 
clusively Roman Catholic. 


Protestantism came to a sudden end in 1620 in the 
Battle of White Mountain, the great tragedy in the 
story of Bohemia. It meant not only the end of 
Czech independence, but also one of the greatest 
national religious humiliations in the annals of history. 
There were two victors, the forces of which were 
united, the Hapsburgs and the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The union of the Church with the State continued 
in the famous Concordat of 1855, made between 
Francis Joseph and Pius IX. It was decreed that the 
State should preserve the Roman Catholic religion, 
“with all its rights and prerogatives according to 
God’s order and the Church’s laws.” The Church 
was acknowledged supreme in all matters of marriage. 
Only Roman Catholic teachers could be appointed to 
gymnasia, or middle schools, and bishops were granted 
full right of censorship of all books. More liberal 


laws were passed in 1867-68; but, as Austria never 


could bear to be definitely estranged from Rome, these 


‘liberal laws were in fact never made effective. The 


superintendence of the schools fell again into the 
hands of the pedagogic priests of Rome; freedom of 
conscience was seldom granted; teachers and univer- 
sity professors were persecuted for their liberalism ; 
attendance of state officials and students at Catholic 


services and observance of religious rites were en- 


forced by penalties. 


Thus we see that Hussitism and Roman Catholi- 
cism are the two great forces which have molded the 
national life and which will continue to influence its 
future. We also understand how those 300 years of 
slavery of spirit have left their traces in the tempera- 
ment of the people, impairing their aspirations and 
fostering a feeling of indifference to religious impulse. 
This fact of religious fatigue serves to explain the 
figures of the first religious census taken after the 
war in 1921: 


Per Cent 
Roman Catholic—10,000,000 .............+- 76 
Greek Catholic—500,000 ............ee 000s 3 
Oxthodox=—80,0005 (2 /s.01s« 4 s.sls.cleiceiecemeniere 1% 
Protestants—I,000,000 ........ceceeeccessd 7 
Czechoslovak Church—600,000 ............. 4 
MGWS==LOT O00). ante wre ales occ dete tine Se nee eae I 
Non-Confessional—700,000 ..............+- 5 


The greater Protestant denominations are: Czech 
Brethren, that is, the union of Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists in Bohemia and Moravia, two hundred thou- 
sand; Lutherans, mostly Germans and Slovaks, four 
hundred thousand; Calvinists, mostly Hungarians, 
two hundred and nine thousand. The Baptists, Metho- 
dists and Moravians form smaller groups. Thus the 
majority of the people still describe themselves as 
Roman Catholics, But to appreciate the true signifi- 
cance of these figures a most careful consideration of 
the existing mentality of the people is necessary. 

Immediately after the war, and as soon as Czecho- 
slovakia had become an independent republic, two 
strong political religious forces were set in motion 
among the people, the Catholic and the anti-Catholic 
movements. Many people left the Roman Catholic 
Church, and something less than half of these founded 
the “Czechoslovak Church,” a new body standing on 
what might be called middle ground, between Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism and Free Thought. About the 
same number have remained without church affiliation, 
while a much smaller element joined the Protestants. 

The Catholic Church, having thus partly lost its 
privileged position, still exercises a wide influence 
over the life of the nation. It remained at first some- 
what on the defensive but, as soon as it found that 
the Slovak people would support its endeavors, 
began to take the offensive and to demand larger 
powers, such as completely denominational schools. 
The clergy have even considered themselves strong 
enough to impugn publicly Hus’ sacred memory and 
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to publish in their representative press a leading ar- 
ticle coarsely libeling his personality with an insult- 
ing reference to the position assigned him in the 
national history. The result was the departure from 
Prague in July, 1925, of the Papal Nuncio, who had 
protested against the part the Government took in the 
celebration of John Hus. However, the differences 
were liquidated in December, 1927, by concluding a 
modus vivendi which made it definite that no part of 
the Czechoslovak Republic will be under ecclesiastical 
authority and all dignitaries are to be appointed with 
the approval of the Government. 

From the point of view of education, there is now 
_ no privileged Church in the State, but all religious or- 
ganizations may, if they are sufficiently large, claim 
registration and have equal right of entry into state 
schools to give religious instruction to those children 
whose parents desire it for them, provided the number 
of children in any particular case warrants it. Such 
religious teaching is paid for by the State. There is 
a conscience clause whereby parents may claim for 
their children exemption from all religious teaching: 
The work done by ministers and clergy as registrars 
of births, marriages and deaths is paid for by the 
State. 


A REFORMED CATHOLICISM 


The Czechoslovak National Reformed Catholic 
Church was formed soon after the proclamation of 
Czech independence by patriotic Catholics who could 
not, in view of the past national history, remain in 
union with Rome, but nevertheless could not resign 
their deep-rooted Catholic traditions of worship. The 
Czechoslovak language was introduced into their 
church service instead of Latin, and celibacy was 
abolished. They asked for a revision of the verdict 
which burnt Hus at the stake, and proclaimed that 
they would never submit to the authority of the Ro- 
man Church until this crime was acknowledged. They 
petitioned Rome for these reforms: the use of the 
national language in the church service; a voice in the 
election of the church dignitaries ; abolition of celibacy 
or making it voluntary ; and social justice in the finan- 
cial remuneration of the priests. 

Rome summarily refused all these demands and 
threatened with excommunication the priests who in- 
sisted upon them. Most of the reformists yielded 
obediently. A small minority left the Church and a 
few were excommunicated. It was only at this stage 
of affairs that the laymen came out, following their 
priests in large numbers. In some cases whole vil- 
lages followed the lead of a trusted and heroic leader 
to form a National Catholic Church free from the 
domination of Rome. 

While looking around for sympathetic cooperation, 
the patriotic feeling naturally led some of the leaders 
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to seek it among the national autonomous groups of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, which offered help in 
the solution of at least one vital problem, namely, the 
ordination of bishops. Other motives were easily 
found in the sacred memories of Cyril and Methodius, 
the first apostles of Christianity to come to the Czech 
people during the ninth century from the Slavic Bal- 
kan States. The negotiations, however, dragged out 
seemingly indefinitely. The question of organization 
developed quite a serious problem as to creed. The 
fundamental creedal basis of the Orthodox Church is 
given by the first seven Ecumenical Councils. This is 
quite conceivable in a Church that has grown out of 
an organic connection with the first stages of Chris- 
tianity, but for a Church that has had its birth in the 
twentieth century it is impossible to ignore the de- 
velopment of Christian thought and return to a primi- 
tive basis. Because of these differences, the Orthodox 
Church and the Czechoslovak Church have now sev- 
ered formal connection. The Czech Protestant Church 
maintains toward the new church an attitude of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness. Undoubtedly this new religious 
movement upon Czech soil will ultimately enrich and 
quicken the religious life of the nation. 


Tue Stratus oF PROTESTANTISM 


In comparison, of course, the evangelical Protes- 
tant churches are in a better condition, for they have 
their historical traditions and their established religious 
communities, which have outlasted the age of perse- 
cution. Their recent revival, reorganization and pro- 
gressive outlook vary according to the people’s con- 
sciousness of the need of adapting the spirit of the 
past to the needs of the present. They appear at a 
disadvantage in comparison, with the Roman Catholic 
Church in respect to wealth and also unity. 


Today, perhaps, the Evangelical Church of Bo- 
hemian Brethren has the best opportunity, and the 
impulse is certainly not lacking to arouse and deepen 
an intelligent spiritual fervor of Christian life 
throughout the republic. It is undoubtedly the most 
liberal and progressive of all the Protestant churches 
in the state. It corresponds in church government 
to the Congregational body in England and America. 

In Slovakia the Augsburg Evangelical or Lutheran 
Church became the prevailing Protestant church be- 
fore the war. It has a Slovak majority; it has not 
united with the Evangelical Church of Bohemian 
Brethren. The Calvinist Church in Slovakia, on the 


‘contrary, has a Magyar majority, and shows a strong 


Magyar political tendency. The Slovak minority, 
feeling the hopelessness of its position in the face of 
the unsympathetic Magyar majority of its own church, 
seeks its release either by union with the Evangelical 
Church of Bohemian Brethren or through its own 


} 


~ 


-’autonomy within the Calvinist Church with the free 


use of its own language in worship and schools. 

The Chelcicky Society, or Baptists, is carrying on 
a very earnest and useful missionary work in Slo- 
vakia. Soon after the political revolution in 1918, the 
Methodists from America established a missionary 
organization in the country, and their influence is in- 
creasing rapidly, so that they are working at present 
in some thirty places. The Free Reformed Church, 
the Baptist and the Methodist Churches are not 
sanctioned by the State. . 

In conclusion it may be said that, although the 
census would make it appear that the religious future 
of Czechoslovakia belongs to the Roman Catholic 
Church, such a supposition would be quite misleading. 
The census figures of Roman Catholicism were unduly 
increased by the so-called “matricular Catholics.” 
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Such are simply hereditary, officially registered Roman 
Catholics, who, however, grow up with no distinctive 
belief or religious sympathy, or who consider their re- 
ligious opinion a matter of purely private, independent 
judgment, and practically remain outside all religious 
organizations. It is difficult to gauge the number of 
these matricular Catholics, but they probably number 
throughout the country more than half the total of 
the Roman Catholics. 

Side by side with all this, there is, of course, in 
Czechoslovakia, as elsewhere, the great danger that 
in the revolt from irrational features of the religion 
of the past the people may forego altogether the 
claims of religion. But the nation which gave birth 
to Hus and the Taborites is not likely to be found 
lacking in true religion or to be without a great 
spiritual future. 


A NEW PLAN OF COOPERATION WITH THE COMMUNITY 
CHURCH WORKERS 


tween the Federal Council of Churches, the 

Home Missions Council and the Community 
Church Workers of the U. S. A., which has been 
under consideration for several months, has now been 
officially approved by the three bodies. The Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Federal Council took 
favorable action at its meeting on March 22. 


r SHE NEW PLAN of closer relationship be- 


The plan provides the following basis of coopera- 
tion. 


“There shall be established a joint Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Home Missions Council 
and the Community Church Workers of the 
U. S. A., consisting of three members from 
each group. The function of this committee 
shall be, 


(a) To study—in cooperation with the five- 
year program of survey and adjustment 
of the Home Missions Council—the spiri- 
tual interests of individuals and communi- 
ties of America with special reference to 
the question, How can the churches— 
present and future—so work together as 
to produce the best spiritual results with- 
out competition and overlapping of effort. 


(b) To make such recommendations to local 

communities and to state and national 
ecclesiastical bodies as shall grow out of 
this study. 


To follow up such recommendations by 
whatever means may seem wise to realize 
the ideal of greater unity and effectiveness 
among the churches of America, recogniz- 
ing first, last and all the time the right of 
the community to determine the nature 


(c) 


and form of the church, whether denomi- 
national or otherwise, which it will attend 
and support. 


“The Executive Secretary of the Community 
Church Workers of the U. S. A. shall cooperate 
with the Home Missions Council and the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America in the following ways: 


(a) Cooperation in the five-year program of 
survey and adjustment with particular re- 
sponsibility for the adjustments to be 
made in local communities, following the 
survey, and shall be ex-officio member of 
the joint committee of the five-year pro- 
gram. 


(b) Participation in conferences and other 
educational programs looking to the culti- 
vation of the cooperative spirit. 


(c) Corresponding secretary of the Joint 
Committee on Community Churches.” 
Leaders in the three bodies express much satis- 
faction with this recent step in the direction of a 
more united approach to the local community. 


Present trends toward militarism in the United 
States are the subject of a speech by Honorable Ross 
A. Collins, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Mississippi, which furnishes 
much food for thought and much actual information 
with which workers for peace should be familiar. It 
is reprinted under the title, “A Growing Military 
Establishment,” and can be had from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Albert G. Lawson 


A Personal Appreciation 


T WAS the Annual Meeting of the Executive 
Committee at Washington in 1910, the first 
meeting of the Federal Council which I 

attended. 

The one and only department which had thus 
far developed was the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, and the proposal was made that 
the larger administrative service of the recently 
- formed Council should begin in that field, for which 
a charter had been given in the Social Ideals. of the 
Churches enunciated at the First Quadrennial Meet- 
ing of the Council in 1908. 

The proposal took the form of an addition to the 
then meager budget in order to provide for the Sec- 
retaryship of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, to which I little dreamed I was soon 
to be elected. 

There was some opposition, or at least doubtful- 
ness, voiced mainly by some of the older members, 
and the matter began to look venturesome. A man 
arose, whom I had never before seen, but whose 
presence captured my attention, a face that combined 
sweetness and strength, with a manner composed 
and impressive. I felt that the matter was now likely 
to be decided; and the beard then touched with white 
and the evident three score and ten made me a bit 
more than doubtful. \ 

Then there poured forth from this retiring pastor 
a flood, I would not say of eloquence, although it 
had that in large measure, but rather of persuasion. 

As a pastor he had been, above all, an evangelist 
and he remained so, simply applying his evangelistic 
spirit and fervor in winning individuals to Christ 
equally to the human need for social service. His 
words revealed experience, knowledge, vision and 
intuition in equal measures. There was no further 
discussion, and the vote was taken. 

From that moment I had chosen him as counsellor, 
and my life has been very close to that of Albert 
Lawson. He was my senior by a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and we have been both father and son and 
brothers. He seemed to grow younger as fast as 
I grew older, both in spirit and in ideas. 

Not only his wise counsel, his sympathetic cor- 
rection and reproof, his ever-ready help in time of 
emergency, but his thoughtful letters to my wife 
and little children, while I was away on distant and 
sometimes somewhat dangerous missions, his prayers 
made so personal in their reach to the heart, are 
treasured memories, deepened because I knew the 
heavy burden of sorrow carried in his own heart. 


He was both prophet and psalmist, and to me he has 
become a saint. 

For a long time we violated discipline and office 
exactitude by keeping his name inserted with that of 
the secretaries. He attended meetings of the staff, 
and we thought of him as one of our administrative 
group, as young as any of us. He kept us steady but 
never by repression, and he never turned us backward. 

If, during these years, I have rendered any service 
worthy of this task, it has been in the largest measure 
mediated service, due to those men who have breathed 
sympathy, supplied wisdom, overlooked and forgiven 
constant failures and mistakes and unselfishly kept 
themselves in the background, and among them Dr. 
Lawson stands foremost in length of time and measure 
of help, and I am only one of many. 

He came to our Twentieth Anniversary three 
months before his death. The doctors did not advise 
it. His step was halting, his voice feeble, but it was 
the same animated spirit. It may have shortened his 
life a little, but I-am glad for our sakes that his 
devoted daughter yielded to his wish. 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


Personal Religion No. 3 


My Work 

Let me but do my, work from day to day, . 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom; 

In the roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work—my blessing, not my 

doom— 

Of all who:live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great nor small 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall, 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because for me my work is best. 


Henry VAN DyKE. 
—By permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Reprints of this quotation will be furnished at cost 
of printing and postage to any who care to use it as an 
enclosure in correspondence. Address the Federal Coun- 
cil Bulletin, 105 East 22d Street, New York, indicating 
how many copies are desired, ordering by number and 
enclosing Io cents per dozen or 75 cents per hundred.. 
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Dr. Deissmann Pleads for Christian Unity and 
Lnternational Friendship 


MERICAN CHURCHMEN have been listen- 
A ing during recent weeks with deep interest to a 
voice from Germany—the voice of Dr. Adolf 
Deissmann of Berlin. This distinguished scholar came 
to the United States primarily for the purpose of de- 
livering the Haskell Lectures in the Graduate School 
of Theology at Oberlin, and the large numbers of 
ministers, students, and laymen who have heard him 
in other parts of the country owe a debt of gratitude 
to Oberlin. Identified as he is with the Stockholm and 
Lausanne movements for church cooperation and 
Christian unity, Dr. Deissmann has been widely wel- 
comed in the United States and has made a profound 
impression. He has placed particular emphasis upon 
the bridging of the differences between churches and 
nations. 

Dr. Deissmann addressed himself to these two spe- 
cific issues at the dinner given in his honor in New 
York under the joint auspices of the Federal Council 
of Churches, the Church Peace Union, and the World 
Alliance for International Friendship. 

“Tt is true,” said Dr. Deissmann, “that the develop- 
ment of the merely technical questions of church union 
is comparatively slow and that there is still in some 
quarters of Christendom a spirit of pious hesitation 
in approaching such matters. But I think that there 
exists a spiritual unity of a high degree in all essen- 
tials of Christian faith and Christian activity. For 
many years in my academic and friendly intercourse 
with prominent American theologians of the principal 
denominations I personally discovered a common 
American type of Christianity rather than a multi- 
fariousness of different denominational types. Ameri- 
can Protestantism, externally divided as it is into so 
many different denominations, possesses nevertheless 
a far-reaching unity in the essentials. 

“And I am glad to add that, comparing this Ameri- 
can type with our own European type, which likewise 
exists under the surface of our various European 
ecclesiastical types, I do not discover anything which 


would make it impossible for us to unite our forces. 


“In my opinion there is one urgent problem which 
ought to be solved as soon as possible. It is a problem 
semi-spiritual and semi-technical; we must make our 
unity more manifest in a common fellowship at the 
Lord’s Table, making a first beginning at least in our 
ecumenical conferences. I cannot see why Christian 
brethren, who united themselves again and again in 
the Lord’s name and in the Lord’s Prayer, cannot 
unite at the Lord’s Table. We are all Christian breth- 
ren, who in the misery of the last decades have ex- 


perienced a new vision of Christ, a new fellowship 
with Christ, a new enthusiasm for Christ and His 
Kingdom. 

“This leads me to a second question intimately con- 
nected with the problem of church unity. I am con- 
vinced that it was the good pleasure of God through 
the deep distress of the last decades to mobilize the 
churches not only in the interest of church unity as 
such, but in the interest of a united humanity. Church 
unity means more than a new inter-Christian organi- 
zation; it means a new inspiration and a new 
strengthening of Christianity for the great purposes 
of God for mankind. 

“This was the meaning of all that great pioneer 
work of the World Alliance and of the Church Peace 
Union reinforced by the Federal Council of Churches, 
for many years. This was the meaning of that never- 
to-be-forgotten Stockholm Conference on Life and 
Work and of the World Conference at Prague in the 
summer of 1928. We have experienced a new mo- 
bilization of evangelical energies. We have recog- 
nized the gigantic task of the churches in the recon- 
ciliation of peoples and governments, up to now torn 
asunder by hatred and economic interests. We have 
recognized the need for building up a Christian leader- 
ship for peace. 

“It cannot be denied that this work has already had 
important results. It seems to me that the Locarno 
Pact as well as the Kellogg Pact would not have been 
possible had our movement not created the beginnings 
of a new public opinion. With deep gratitude I con- 
fess that in this respect the American churches have 
been and are in the forefront. 

“Grateful for the moral progress of public life 
symbolized by the Locarno and Kellogg Pacts, we 
must, however, regard Locarno and the Kellogg Pact 
as a new call to repentance and to self-evangelization 
of Christianity, a call to assemble all disciples of 
Christ under the Cross. I venture to say that the 
only effective Locarno spirit is the Golgotha spirit. 

“Between the nations there stands today, just as 
during the war, the mighty power of ignorance. The 
nations know too little of each other and stand under 
the fatal spell of silly generalizations and a pharisai- 
cal self-conceit. Distrust and hatred embitter the 
souls of men. Here the churches have the duty to 
improve the spiritual atmosphere, to create a basis for 
mutual confidence, to develop by small acts of per- 
sonal endeavor a network of honest and friendly 
relations from people to people. Let us unite our 
spiritual powers from land to land into a great 
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brotherhood, standing under the Cross and strength- 
ened and comforted by the Crucified.” 

At a reception given Dr. Deissmann, shortly after 
his arrival in this country, by the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council, he expressed his 
special gratification that the churches in America 
had found it possible, following the war, to extend 
a helping hand to the churches of Europe. At a fare- 
well luncheon on April 24 a group of leaders in 
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church cooperation gathered to express their appre- 
ciation of what Dr. Deissmann’s visit had meant to 
America. 

After filling a crowded schedule of six weeks, dur- 
ing which time he lectured at many of the more im- 
portant seminaries, colleges, and universities, Dr. 
Deissmann sailed for Germany on April 25. Before 
sailing, Dr. Deissmann received the degree of Doctor 
of Literature from Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. 


WALDENSIAN LEADER WELCOMED BY FEDERAL COUNCIL 


was the guest of honor at a luncheon tendered 

by the Federal Council’s Commission on Re- 
lations with Religious Bodies in Europe. Signor 
Bosio is one of the oustanding leaders in the Walden- 
sian Church of Italy, being the pastor of the Cornelius 
Baker Memorial Waldensian Church in the Piazza 
Cavour, Rome, the largest of the Waldensian congre- 
gations outside of the Waldensian valleys. 


() N April 19, Rev. Paolo Bosio of Rome, Italy, 


Signor Bosio’s presentation of the present situation 
in Italy, and of the vital contribution which the Wal- 
densians are making to the spiritual.life of that 
country, made a profound impression upon his hear- 
ers. The Waldensian Church, as Signor Bosio inter- 
preted it, is the oldest Protestant church in the world 
and has kept alive the torch of religious liberty in the 
face of the bitterest persecution. Signor Bosio ex- 
pressed the judgment that the recent concordat be- 
tween the Vatican and the Italian government would 
not impose any special disabilities upon the Walden- 
sian Church. 

The American Waldensian Aid Society, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, cooperates with the Waldensian 
Church by helping to secure in this country needed 
support for its work. 


WALDENSIAN CHURCH 


Piazza Cavour, Rome 


The presiding officer of the luncheon conference 
with Signor Bosio was Rev. Kenneth D. Miller, the 
new chairman of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe. 


Dr. Guild Begins New Work 


Dr. Roy B. Guild, who, as announced in the last 
issue of the BuLLETIN, has been elected Associate 
General Secretary of the Federal Council with special 
responsibility for the extension of state and local 
federation, has already taken up his work and can 
be addressed at his office at 77 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Evening Standard, in 
commenting on Dr. Guild’s resignation as pastor of 
the Trinitarian Congregational Church of that city, 
pays a glowing tribute to his work and to the spirit 
of his service. . 

An article, contributed by John M. Trout of that 
city, says in part: 


“Dr. Guild possesses a genius for harmoniz- 
ing both issues and people. Under the impress 
of his strong and healing personality it is not 
easy for folks to remain enemies or even indif- 
ferent to one another. In thus holding different 
elements together and surmounting difficulties 
from which another might draw back, he has 
never found it necessary to lower standards or 
to compromise convictions. In the work from 
which he came to New Bedford and to which 
he now returns, this faculty for reconciliation 
meant, and will continue to mean, more than his 
acknowledged mastery of the technique of or- 
ganization. ; 


“The only possible comfort that New Bedford 
can have in his withdrawal is the hope that 
many others will emulate him and develop in 
themselves the perspective and tact which made 
him so useful here and so indispensable.” 


= 
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MILLIONS STARVING IN CHINA 


000 men, women and children in China are 

now not merely facing starvation, but actually 
starving. Many of these are in regions too far in- 
land and away from rail communications to be helped 
now. To meet their crying needs, food supplies and 
seed grain should have been started toward their dis- 
tricts two or three months ago. 


. S NEARLY as can be estimated, over 20,000,- 


But there are starving millions in relievable areas 
near at hand. 


Dwight W. Edwards, American Executive Director 
of the International China Famine Relief Commission, 
having headquarters in Peking, writing on February 
19, reports in detail the food situation in 235 Hsien 
(townships) having a population of 38,828,000. At 
that time it was estimated that in 52 Hsien (population 
6,894,000) starvation existed on a “considerable 
scale.” Grain supplies were “almost exhausted” in 
135 additional Hsien with a population of 23,969,000. 
The population in the remaining 48 Hsien would prob- 
ably pull through, “except the ordinarily indigent,” 
by migration, selling of resources and “use of food 
substitutes.” All these millions are near at hand and 
capable of relief if the funds are promptly furnished. 


On March 15, China Famine Relief, U. S. A., re- 
ceived from the Department of State a letter report- 
ing a cablegram of February 20 from Minister Mac- 
Murray in Peking stating that he had “no hesitation” 
in accepting as a preliminary estimate 4,000,000 as 
the number of famine victims living in relievable 
areas. 


The American Advisory Committee in Peking, of 
which C. R. Bennett, of the Peking Branch of the 
National City Bank of New York, is chairman, has 
sent several urgent letters and cablegrams during 
recent weeks. On March 1, he cabled that the 
4,000,000 was a minimum figure and that later other 
districts would “‘come into the urgent category neces- 
sitating a revision upward.” He asked an immediate 
remittance of “as much as possible.” On March 18, 
he cabled again, reporting ‘“‘extreme” conditions in 
three provinces and added, ‘““The Government is tak- 
ing effective measures against banditry in many af- 
fected districts; railway transportation is improving ; 
conditions in the interior are clearing gradually; 
emergency relief now practicable; expedite remit- 
tances.”’ 

Again, on March 20, Mr. Bennett wrote in part: 
“We need immediately several millions for emer- 
gency relief. People are not merely facing starva- 
tion, they are starving. . . . We can use now as much 
of the $4,000,000 asked for as you can send us. We 


need it all now. If we could pay for thousands of 
tons [of grain] at a time instead of hundreds we 
could probably get Chang Hsueh Liang to let us have 
a whole train. The immediate need in many districts 
is very, very great, and before long other districts 
will come into the emergency class... . The authori- 
ties are making a real effort to eliminate the bandit 
menace, and so far famine relief grain has been trans- 
ported free and not taxed.” 


Requests have also been made for allotment for 
“seed grain for Suiyuan, formerly one of the principal 
granaries of China.” Of the situation Mr. Bennett 
says: “It is most desirable, of course, that crops 
should be planted, the first one this month, but with 
millions actually starving and so little money in hand, 
we feel we must deal first with the immediate emer- 
gency.” 

It is a matter of deep regret that the responses to 
the appeal of China Famine Relief have enabled it, up 
to April, to send to China only about $420,000. The 
need continues and will grow increasingly urgent for 
months to come—until the major crops come in during 
the summer. And without seed for planting, there 
can be no major crops. The dire prospect of famine 
prevailing in many areas right through the summer 
begins to face us. 


Everyone who has the heart to help is urged, with- 
out waiting for personal approaches, to send his own 
substantial personal contribution to China Famine 
Relief, 205 East 42d St., New York. Each min- 
ister is urged to secure a generous contribution from 
his church. Millions are looking to America for 


help—their only hope. 


THE Mipv-WEst OFFICE 


The omission of the word “ultimately” from the 
statement in last month’s BULLETIN relative to Dr. 
Guild’s responsibility for the general work of the 
Federal Council in the West left a wrong impression 
of the present situation. Rev. Perry J. Rice, who 
has for years represented the Federal Council in Chi- 
cago and for the past year has given half-time ser- 
vice as Western Representative, continues for the 
present in this office and as Recording Secretary of 
the Mid-West Committee. As stated in the March 
BuLteTtin, Mr. Rice is doing important and effective 
extension work for church federation in Illinois and 
adjoining states. 
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“<4 Little Bit of the Soul of Mexico” 


the United States stretched their 

hands across the Rio Grande ex- 
tending 30,000 schoolbags in a gesture 
of friendship for the children of Mexico. 
This procedure is now to be reversed. 
An official announcement of Mexico’s 
friendship project was made by Dr. 
Moises Saenz, Assistant Minister of the 
Mexican Department of Education, at a 
luncheon given in his honor in New York, 
on April 12, under the joint auspices of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill and the 
Committee on: World Friendship among 
Children. 

“You will be glad to know,” said Dr. 
Saenz, “that a National Committee on World Friend- 
ship among Children has been formed in Mexico. 
We have also instituted similar committees in 21 
states. We are now planning a reciprocal goodwill 
project which we hope will be brought to a successful 
termination before the end of the year. 

“Tt is our plan to send to each separate state in the 
United States an exhibit representative of the artistic 
handicraft of the Mexican people. Many of these art 
products will be made by children, others by Indians, 
still others by peons. It is through art that the Mexi- 
can people express their genius and soul. In sending 
you these gifts we will be sending you a little bit of the 
soul of Mexico.” 


AST SUMMER, the children of 


It was then explained by Dr. Saenz that, following 


the receipt in Mexico of the Friendship School Bags, 
ten lessons on international goodwill had been intro- 
duced into the regular curriculum of the Mexican 
schools. “For we are satisfied,” said Dr. Saenz, “that 
we must begin with the child in teaching international 
goodwill if we are really to have better relations be- 
tween nations.” 

Hon. George W. Wickersham, in welcoming Dr. 
Saenz, paid tribute to the efficient and cooperative 
manner in which the Mexican Government had dis- 
tributed the thousands of Besse Bags sent to 
that country. “I am confident,” said Mr. Wickersham, 
“that this adventure in friendship symbols between 
the children and young people of the United States 
and those of Mexico will prove to be another bond 
and will help our two peoples to understand each other 
better. The time has surely come for us to trans- 
form our geographical proximity into a genuine and 
mutually helpful neighborliness.” 

Other addresses of welcome to Dr. Saenz were 


DR. MOISES SAENZ 


made by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and by 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. Dr. Gulick read 
an excerpt from a letter received from 
Mexico which reported the reception of 
one bag by the children of the Seri 
Indians on a remote island in the Gulf of 
California. It was written by an Ameri- 
can who learned the story from the 
superintendent of the tribe. The letter 
says, in part: 

“The suitcase in which this bag was 
enclosed was taken by auto across the 
desert for seventy or eighty miles, then 
by cart until the cart got stuck in the 
mud, then horseback to the shore of the 
Gulf of California, then by rowboat to 
Tiburon Island, then on the. back 
of an Indian for several miles to the Indian camp 
where the bag was opened, and the “goodwill” things 
distributed to the Seri children, who were made very 
happy to receive them, as they rarely receive gifts 
from anyone, receiving in the main little except per- 
secution and ill will. These primitive people, wild as 
coyotes, appreciate kindness, generosity, and thought- 
fulness as well as more civilized people who have so 
many advantages that they lack. Yours was the first 
free gift from any children, either American or Mexi- 
can, and they were correspondingly happy. Mr. 
Thomson, just before I left the Seri camp a few days 
ago, asked the Indians what they could send back to 
the American children.” 


CHURCHES GaIn A MILLION MEMBERS 
IN A YEAR 


The annual statistics of Dr. Herbert K. Carroll 
concerning church membership reveal a most encour- 
aging progress during the year 1928. His tables, as 
published, denomination by denomination, in the 
Christian Herald for April 20, show that the net gain 
of the churches during twelve months was 1,114,987. 
This is nearly twice as large a gain as was recorded 
by the same bodies during the year previous. 

The total membership of the churches of all de- 
nominations in the United States, as disclosed by Dr. 
Carroll’s statement, is in round numbers fifty million; 
or, to quote his figures more precisely, 49,709,150. 

These statistics make no claim to infallibility, being 
based upon the ordinary reports of the several de- 


/ nominations, some of which are kept with much more 


accuracy than others. In general, however, it is Bars 
to say that the tables present a fair picture. 
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NO LYNCHINGS IN FORTY-THREE STATES DURING 1928 


ing during 1928, in comparison with 41 states 

the preceding year, 38 states in 1926 and 38 
states in 1925, according to the Commission on Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, in anouncing its eighth annual 
Honor Roll of states free of lynching. This is be- 
lieved to be the largest number of states and the great- 
est territory of the nation ever free of lynching. The 
number of victims of the mob last year was also lower 
than in any preceding year since records have been 
kept. 

The Honor Roll for 1928 includes three states— 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee—which were re- 
stored to the roll because they were again free of the 
evil; although New Mexico, which was on the Honor 
Roll in 1927, was removed because of the lynching 
of a Mexican. Of the eleven persons lynched last 
year, five were in Mississippi, two in Texas, two in 
Louisiana, one in Missouri and one in New Mexico. 
However, according to the records of Prof. Monroe 
N. Work of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, consider- 
able vigilance was practiced in that twenty-four at- 
tempted lynchings were prevented last year—three 


| NORTY-THREE states were free from lynch- 


of them in Northern and twenty-one in Southern 
states. 

Commenting upon the progress made in this prob- 
lem, Dr. George E. Haynes said: 

“America is slowly becoming a lynchless land. The 
reduction in the number of lynchings last year and 
the increase by two states of the territory free of 
this blot upon our democracy demonstrate the in- 
creasing pressure of public conscience upon those who 
would take the law into their own hands. 

“It now seems clear that public opinion should be 
focused more and more upon the few remaining states 
where lynching persists, and every encouragement and 
aid should be given to the law-abiding citizens and 
public officials in those states that are struggling to 
make law and order supreme and to suppress the 
tendency to mob violence. 

“The number of lynchings prevented every year 
shows what can be done. We look to the newspapers, 
white and Negro, to the churches and to civic and 
religious leaders and organizations in this territory, as 
well as in other parts of the nation, to help bring this 
to pass. America must be a lynchless land to meet the 
eyes of the world without shame.” 


A Church Would Improve Its Orphanages 


vice Commission of the Reformed Church 


[° RECOMMENDATIONS of the Social Ser- 
(U. S.) are followed, there will be decided im- 


provements in the five institutions for dependent 


children which operate under Reformed Church 
auspices. The recommendations come as the result 
of a study made by the Social Service Commission 
with the assistance of the Child Welfare League of 
America. 

The study shows that a new statement of child 
welfare policies is needed to replace the limited 
policies expressed in the original charters of the five 
Reformed Church orphans’ homes. The program 
recommended would include the use of foster homes 
and mothers’ aid as well as the institutions now re- 
lied upon in caring for the dependent children who 
appeal to the church for assistance. The surveyors 
urged closer cooperation of church institutions 
with the many other institutions and social agencies 
operating under private and public auspices. Instead 
of depending upon care in an institution as the one 
remedy for all cases of child dependency, the sug- 
gested program allows for the treatment of each child 
according to his needs. With a greater use of the 
social service resources of the communities in which 


the children live and are well known, there could be 
much prevention of family breakdown and the conse- 
quent reservation of the accommodations in institu- 
tions and foster homes for the children most in need 
of them. 

In order to determine the needs of children with 
the greatest possible accuracy, the institutions need 
to secure the services of trained social workers. One 
of the plans suggested for the provision of such 
service would allow economies through the organiza- 
tion of a national social service bureau or agency under 


the Social Service Commission of the Reformed 


Church. The social case workers on the staff of this 
agency would have two tasks. They would assist the 
five institutions in investigating all applications for 
care, keeping in touch with the families of the children 
residing at the institutions and assisting them when 
they leave the institutions as they make adjustments 
in the communities in which they are to live. These 
workers also would assist pastors of local churches 
in helping individuals or families in need of social 
service. This latter service, wherever it has been 
developed, often results happily in the prevention of 
family breakdown. 

Training at schools of social work is recommended ~ 
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for the clergy who are placed in charge of children’s 
institutions. 

The survey staff definitely recommended that no 
new institutions for children should be built by the 
Reformed Church now or in the near future. Any 
expansion of the five institutions now maintained 
should be contingent upon a critical demonstration of 
the need. Any improvements of the institutions 
should allow for cottages smaller than those usually 
provided. Cottages should never exceed a capacity 
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for 20 and preferably should be for only 10 or 12 
children. Other recommendations included various 
details of administration. 


The survey report will be printed in pamphlet 


form. Copies may be ordered from the Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Reformed Church, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, or from the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Inc., 130 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 

H. W. Hopxirxk 


A MIRACLE IN CALIFORNIA 


By F. M. Larkin, Px.D. 


Executive Secretary of the California Church Federation 


Some may say so, but is it true? I can 

almost hear the editors who absent themselves 
from important gatherings remark, “I will not be- 
lieve except...’ But no less than the editor of 
Zion's Herald has recently declared, “A miracle has 
happened at Los Angeles;” and no less a man than 
Dr. O. D. Foster of the American Association on 
Religion in State Universities has confirmed the state- 
ment. 


Nb | ONSENSE, the age of miracles has passed! 


As usual, miracles do not come singly, but rather 
in succession and in order. ‘The series of miracles 
which culminated in the present miracle in California, 
began only twenty years ago. At that time twenty- 
eight denominations, in whose membership are nearly 


eighty per cent of all Protestant Christians in America, - 


organized the “Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America.” Of course, the Thomases said 
it could not be done; having been organized they 
prophesied it would be a failure; and some are still 
questioning the miracle and do not know whether the 
“Federal Council is going or coming.” Of course, 
they never attend the Federal Council meetings and 
consequently miss the miracles. 


In January, 1928, four hundred and fifty delegates 
representing thirty different Christian denominations 
met in Cleveland, Ohio, to hold a Comity Council in 
the interest of church work. It was pronounced by 
many the most significant meeting of the Protestant 
churches in American history. But there were no 
representatives of a number of large denominations, 
and some of them are still in doubt as to whether the 
“Council is coming or going.” 


In 1913, the California State Church Federation 
was organized and has been in continuous service 


ever since. In connection with this event, another 
miracle happened, in the organization of the De- 
nominational Superintendents’ Council, which is the 
Comity Council of the California State Church Fed- 
eration and enables the Superintendents to act officially 
for their denominations. 


The new miracle to which Zion’s Herald refers, 
and to which reference is made by Dr. O. D. Foster 
and which is described by Thomas S. Evans in a 
recent issue of the California Christian Advocate, is 
the organization of “The University Religious Con- 
ference,” connected with the University of California 
at Los Angeles, composed of Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews. Certainly in the minds of many a 
year ago this would have been an impossible miracle. 


But let us not overlook the following facts: If the 
miracle of the organization of the Federal Council 
had not occurred, if the miracle of the organization 
of the California State Church Federation had not 
occurred, if the miracle of the organization of the 
Denominational Superintendents’ Council had not oc- 
curred, it seems clear that the miracle of the organiza- 
tion of the “University Religious Conference” could 
not have occurred. 


When we remember that it took about one thousand 
years for an individual to become the Supreme Pon- 
tiff of the Roman Church in the person of Pope 
Gregory the VII; and that John Wyckliffe died when 
John Hus was but fourteen years old and almost one 
hundred years before Martin Luther was born; it 
is certainly a miracle for the work and spirit of the 
“Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca” to culminate within twenty years in an organiza- 


tion for religious purposes composed of Roman Catho- 


lics, Protestants and Jews. 
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NEXT FRIENDSHIP PROJECT IS WITH FILIPINOS 


mittee on World Friendship among Children is 

to be carried on with the children of the 
Philippines. Messages of friendship and goodwill 
similar to those which have already been sent to the chil- 
dren of Japan and Mexico will go to our Filipino 
friends. 


ee THIRD friendship project of the Com- 


The friendship symbol to be used in the carrying 
of these messages will be a “Friendship Treasure 
Chest.” The proposed size of the Treasure Chest is 
5 x 10% x 6%”. The box will be made in color with 
a friendship greeting artistically designed on the cover. 
Into the Friendship Treasure Chest will go articles 
which all the children in the United States enjoy and 
which we know will bring happiness’ to our neighbors 
in the Philippine Islands. The Committee is also 
asking that at least ‘one book be included in the 
Treasure Chest and perhaps one or two more placed 
on the outside and wrapped with the Chest when it 
is mailed. 


A carefully compiled list which will include the names 
of books that children in this country have enjoyed 
reading will be issued by the Committee, together 
with the pamphlet of directions for the filling and 
sending of the Treasure Chest. The Committee will 
also issue a list of books on the Philippine Islands for 
adults, as well as one for children, in order that the 
enterprise may lead us to learn all we can about these 
neighbors of ours of whom we know all too little. 


Full directions for carrying out the plan will be 
ready by October 1, 1929. The last date for the send- 
ing of the Treasure Chests will be August 1, 1930. 
The official reception day in the Philippines will be 
December 30, 1930, the Martyr Day of Rizal, the 
Filipino’s greatest patriot. 


The books sent and the articles placed in the Trea- 
sure Chests should be new. When we make a friendly 
gesture to a neighbor, it should be done in the most 
dignified way possible and nothing second-rate be 
used. 


Word has been received from the Department of 
Education in the Philippine Islands that it will be 
happy to cooperate with the Committee on World 
Friendship among Children in the carrying to a suc- 
cessful completion of this third friendship project. 


Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, one of the secretaries 
of the Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, who is chiefly responsible for the Friend- 
ship Projects, sailed on April 10 for a short visit to 
eight or ten of the European countries in the hope 
of starting in each of the countries visited a Commit- 


tee on World Friendship among Children. A united 
project for China is a possibility; this, however, will 
have to be some years ahead, as much preparatory 
work will be needed. 


Dealing with Problems of Industrial 
Justice 


HE PROPOSAL for relieving unemployment by 

providing in advance for public works to be car- 
ried on during periods of slackness in the industrial 
field received support in a statement made by the 
Administrative Committee of the: Federal Council 
of Churches at a recent meeting. The declaration 
is in effect an expansion of the article in the official 
Social Ideals of the Churches, which declares that they 
stand for “the protection of workers from the hard- 
ships of enforced unemployment.” The resolution, 
giving more concrete expression to this ideal, was as 
follows: 


“That the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America endorses 
the principle of long-range planning of public works 
as one of the remedies for the problem of unemploy- 
ment.” 


The churchmen also took action urging the adoption 
of workmen’s compensation laws in the states of the 
Union that have not yet made provision for the insur- 
ance of workers against death or accidents in industry. 
The resolution on this subject was as follows: 


“That the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America urges the 
adoption of workmen’s compensation laws by all states 
in the Union.” 


The four states which do not now have workmen’s 


compensation laws, according to a statement made by 
James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal 


~ Council of Churches, are: Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, 


and South Carolina. 


A Boon to Pastors 


HE pastor who wants to “keep up with the pro- 
cession” of materials being published by many 
research organizations will find the Information Ser- 
vice of the Council’s Department of Research and 
Education especially adapted to his needs. The De- 
partment receives, for example, over a hundred 


periodicals, to most of which a minister could hardly * 


be expected to subscribe. What makes the Information 
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Service unique is that it gives one access to important 
materials in inaccessible sources. The data presented 
are all upon topics having ethical and religious sig- 
nificance. 

Recent issues illustrate the usefulness of the Jn- 
formation Service. Special space is given to an ad- 
dress by Owen D. Young on business ethics, and to 
the ethical aspects of the present credit situation 
in the United States. Numerous daily newspapers 
hailed the statement in Information Service on the 
Rockefeller-Stewart controversy as the best résumé 


available. The Pullman porters’ attempt to organize 


was also described. 

The subscription rate of $2.00.a year covers only 
the cost of printing and distribution. For merely a 
nominal sum the offerings of numerous organizations 
and publications thus come to the pastor’s desk. 


Federal Council Studies Problem 
of Unity 

S A RESULT of the extended discussions at 

the last Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches, concerning the possibility of a 
fresh advance in unity, an important Committee on 
“Function and Structure” was appointed to continue 
the study, to report each year to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council, and to make a final report at 
the next Quadrennial Meeting as to the policy of the 
Federal Council in relation to the union movement. 

The first meeting of this group was held in New 
York on April 2. \ 

President George W. Richards, of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the U. S., Lan- 
caster, Pa., was elected Chairman of the Committee. 
Dr. John W. Langdale, Book Editor of the Methodist 
Book Concern, Vice-Chairman, and Dr. A. J. C. Bond, 
of the Seventh Day Baptist Churches, Secretary. 

After a day’s discussion of present trends, pro- 
vision was made for an intensive study of three fields: 
first, of the movements looking toward the union of 
various groups of denominations in this country and 
abroad; second, of movements in the direction of 
unity in the local community, and, third, of the pos- 


sibility of and the need for closer relationships be- 


tween the various cooperative and interdenomina-. 
tional agencies. 


Campaign for the Havana Union 


Church 


HE Joint Committee appointed by the Federal 
Council and the Home Missions Council to assist 

in the financing of a building for the Union Church, 
Havana, consists of the following personnel: Fred- 
erick Lynch, Chairman; Edward A. Odell, Secretary ; 
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E. Graham Wilson, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Treasurer, and Harry Emerson Fosdick, ‘Wil- 
liam R. King, Edward D. Kohlstedt, Frank H. Mann, 
James Robert Smith, Ralph W. Sockman, Alva W. 
Taylor, Worth M. Tippy and Charles L. White. 

The Committee is holding frequent meetings, and a 
vigorous campaign is under way. One large subscription 
and several smaller subscriptions have been received 
since the organization of the Committee. The field 
work is being done mainly by Merlyn A. Chappel, pas- 
tor of the Union Church, who is in this country on leave 
to assist in the financing. He is visiting Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Denver arid Colorado Springs, and 
is being assisted by local councils of churches, which 
are cooperating with the national committee. . 
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Conference on Evangelism to Meet at Northfield 


HE Federal Council’s Commission on Evan- 
gelism is to hold an important gathering at 
Northfield, June 19 to 21, the first at which 
Bishop Clippinger, the new chairman of the Com- 
mission, will preside. In the next issue of the Bulletin 
the full program will be announced. These June con- 
ferences have been among the most profitable of the 
meetings of the Commission on Evangelism, both 
in the matter of spiritual experience and in planning 
for the work of the fall and winter. This year, one 
of the important questions to be discussed will be 
the most fruitful recognition of the 1900th anniver- 
sary of Christ’s ministry. Among the communions 
which have already undertaken a program along this 
line, through special committees, are the Northern 
Baptist Church, the Church of the Disciples and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In the case of others, 
the matter will be decided at their General Con- 
ferences or Assemblies this spring. There is a strong 
feeling throughout the Church that this movement 
might be of great influence in strengthening the spiritual 
life of the entire Church. 

The interest of the Commission in Christian life 
service has been emphasized during the last few 
months. Dr. Charles L. Goodell, the secretary, has 
addressed many thousand students in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country, notably the State 
University of Missouri at Columbia, Mo., and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 

From Palm Sunday to Easter, Dr. Goodell was the 
daily speaker at the union services of the churches in 
Burlington, N. J. For three days in the first week 
of April he addressed the Wilmington, Del., Confer- 


ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. For two , 


weeks in the latter part of April he conducted services 
at Tunica, Miss., for the deepening of the spiritual 
life, in which the churches of the Mississippi Delta 
are interested. 


The Southern Floods 


HE Committee on Mercy and Relief was repre- 
sented by Dr. Worth M. Tippy in the Alabama 
flood area. Dr. Tippy went to Montgomery, March 
21 and 22, conferred with Henry M. Baker, Director 
of National Relief of the American Red Cross, 
and met Montgomery pastors at luncheon on the 22d. 
A joint appeal was sent out by the pastors to the 
people of the sister states of Florida, Georgia and 
Mississippi, the same evening, to stimulate the cam- 
paign in those states for flood sufferers. 
Dr. Tippy reported that it would not be necessary 
to make a national appeal, but that the emergency 


could be met by the states involved, and by the emer- 
gency funds available to the Red Cross. The number 
of flood sufferers would probably not exceed 5,000 
persons, and the largest refugee camp not over 2,000. 
On the same trip, Dr. Tippy visited and met pastors 
at Staunton and Pulaski, Va.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Birmingham, Ala., and Laurel, Miss. He discussed 
with them the report and proposed next moves of 
the Committee on Marriage and Home, and closer 
and more effective cooperation between their min- 
isters’ associations and the Federal Council and Home 
Missions Council. The interest in both proposals was 
immediate and pronounced. At Montgomery first 
moves were made toward a council of churches. 


Bishop McConnell Hailed as President 
of Council 


EARLY 200 friends of Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell attended a dinner in his honor at the 
Aldine Club in New York, on the evening of April 3, 
for the purpose of welcoming him to his new position 
as President of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

The toastmaster of the evening was Honorable 
Charles H. Tuttle, U. S. Attorney, an Episcopal lay- 
man and a distinguished member of the legal pro- 
fession in New York. Mr. Tuttle emphasized co- 
operation as the keynote of the present age in every 
realm of activity and as of preeminent importance in 
the churches. 

The three men who have immediately preceded 
Bishop McConnell as President of the Council, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. Robert E. Speer and Dr. 
Frank Mason North, all spoke in warm appreciation 
of Bishop McConnell’s leadership in the Church at 
large. 

In his address, Bishop McConnell urged that the 
Council should continue to’ be as prophetic and coura- 
geous in its program today, when it is coming to be 
recognized and accepted, as it was in the earlier and 
more pioneer days. 


THE Open FoRUM 


Editor, Federal Council Bulletin: 

I always read the Federal Council Bulletin with the 
most acute interest. I consider it a privilege that I 
may, by reading your Bulletin, be spiritually in contact 
with the churches of Christ in America. 

(Rev.) Grorce Dieny. 

Fglise Réformée Evangélique de Cambrai, 

Cambrai, France. 
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THE NEW MINISTRY OF MUSIC 
By Recinatp L. McAi 
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President, National Association of Organists 


HURCHES are discovering that the possibilities 
C of helpful service on the part of their organists 
are not comprised in the terms of a written 
agreement. Ina large church having a well-established, 
paid choir, intelligent help can be secured in fostering 
the worship of the congregation, of its young people’s 
groups and of its church school. In the small church, 
the organist can equally help. There, hearty congre- 
-gational worship is necessary in order to secure what 
may be supplied in other ways by larger churches, 
though the latter gain no less by the inspiration which 
a congregation experiences when thoroughly educated 
in worship. An atmosphere of worship is not hastily 
acquired, but is the result of a continuous and natural 
development. In this process, the organists stand 
ready to cooperate to the full. 

It is for every church to determine the steps it 
should take to produce a singing, worshiping congre- 
gation and in placing a new emphasis on the ministry 
of music. 

Nothing indicates the new outlook better than the 
rise of junior choirs. The leading teachers of young 
organists are urging them to obtain experience in han- 
dling children’s voices. In this field, women organists 
are especially well qualified. The cooperation of the 
junior choir with the adult choir of mixed voices, 


whether salaried or voluntary, is justly receiving large 
consideration at this time. For antiphonal effects, pro- 
cessionals and in numerous ways, the combination will 
aid in making a service of worship more impressive and 
helpful. 


Women are also succeeding admirably as choral con- 
ductors. They are well fitted to take charge of and 
train choirs, and they readily seek for the necessary 
experience in this work under the guidance of the 
leading choirmasters in our music centers. . 


Another circumstance aids the woman player. The 
organ was formerly regarded—with much reason—as 
an instrument especially suited for men, but the revo- 
lution in organ building during this century has tamed 
the king of instruments, making it equally easy for 
a woman to handle, through the magic of electrical* 
control. 


The qualities on which a church organist’s success 
depends may be stated as follows: Sound musicianship, 
including a knowledge of the theory and practice of 
worship; a thorough organ technique, with special em- 
phasis on playing both for choral and congregational 
singing; above all, a sympathetic attitude toward re- 
ligion and worship, and a realization that every gift of 
skill and personality is to be devoted to that one end. 


A Notable Approach to 


4 \HE SOUTH has just provided another dem- 


onstration of the fact that there is much more 

religious tolerance in those states than is often 
credited to them. It is now a matter of history that 
some Southern Protestants have invited their fellow- 
citizens, including Roman Catholics and Jews, to meet 
with them, dine with them, discuss religious perplexi- 
ties with them, and consider their relationships with 
one another as intelligent human beings. 

At Rollins College in Winter Park, Florida, April 
19-21, students from colleges scattered over the South, 
and young people from other communities met with 
Southern clergy and faculty members “to consider, 
in the light of present-day knowledge, the fundamental 
teachings of American religious thinking: Protestant 
Christianity, Roman Catholic Christianity, and Juda- 
ism.” They invited Father J. Elliot Ross, Roman 
Catholic Chaplain of Columbia University, and Rabbi 
Solomon Goldman of the Cleveland Jewish Center. To 
preside and to integrate the sessions, they asked Pro- 
fessor William Adams Brown. Dr. Cornelius Krusé, 


Better Understanding 


professor of philosophy in Wesleyan University, and 
Dr. Joseph M. Artman, of the Religious Education 
Association, led discussions. 

Dr. Brown led a discussion on “Living Issues in 
Contemporary Protestantism.” Father Ross replied 


‘to the question, “Why I Am a Roman Catholic.” Dr. 


Goldman, a conservative Jew, compared Judaism and 
Christianity. Professor Krusé spoke from the point 
of view of a philosopher on “Religion in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge.” Each presided at round- 
table discussions, while Dr. Artman led round-table 
sessions on religious education, and Rev. Everett R. 
Clinchy, of the Federal Council’s Committee on Good- 
will between Jews and Christians, was chairman of 
the round-table on social relationships. 


JEwiIsH-CuHRISTIAN RELATIONS IN CINCINNATI 


Last month, in the Cincinnati Club, twenty promi- 
nent Christian ministers and laymen met with ten 
Jewish laymen and rabbis. The meeting was arranged 
by Dr. Henry Pearce Atkins, of the Cincinnati Church 
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Federation, to discuss Jewish-Christian relations. 
Bishop Charles L. Mead, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Denver, and Bishop Warren Lincoln Rogers, 
Episcopal. Church, with residence in Cleveland, were 
the chief speakers for the Christian group. Rabbi 
David Philipson of Cincinnati was the third speaker, 
and Rev. Everett R. Clinchy of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Goodwill between Jews and Chris- 
tians, presided. 

The speakers discussed various aspects of American 
citizenship and stressed the contributions each group 
can make to the life of our nation. The hope was 
expressed that such meetings as the Cincinnati lunch- 
eon would occur in cities and towns throughout the 
United States, for from such a community of minds 
there results clearer appreciation of the possibilities 


in cooperative neighborliness. 
66 

| sion.” ‘These were the words of Dr. E. Stan- 

ley Jones, world-famous missionary to India, 

as he bade farewell to his co-laborers in America and 
turned once again toward the East. Speaking to the 
representatives of the mission boards of various com- 
munions, in New York, just before his departure, Dr. 
Jones emphasized the unique universality of Christ. 
He said: 

“We have taught India to admire Christ; we must 
now teach India to adore Him. We have taught 
India to respect Christ; we must now teach India to 
reverence Him. This does not mean that we are to 
become narrow in our point of view. We do not have 
to become less Christian in order to become more 
universal. As a matter of fact, quite the reverse is 
true. The nearer we get to the mind of Christ, the 
more universal we become in our attitudes and in our 
attachments and our social and religious relationship 
to humanity. We find our universality in Christ.” 

The speaker expressed the conviction that the world 
could never be won for Christ on the basis of a 
divided Church. “We are all one in the missionary 
enterprise,’ said Dr. Jones. “We cannot go to the 
mission field any longer as Methodists or as the rep- 
resentatives of any particular sect. These minor con- 
siderations can no longer enter into our missionary 
activities. We must be done with them. We must 
fix our thoughts on a higher objective than the ex- 
tension throughout the world of any particular ec- 
clesiastical organization. When we walk along India’s 
road we transcend those conditions that make for 
divisions and disunion at home. We must preach one 
message with a single passion; in loyalty to one Per- 
son, and without reference to the particular organiza- 
tion to which we may be attached.” 


Stanley Jones Calls for Unity 
in Missionary Task 
SHALL go gack to India to insist on conver- 
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Developing State-Wide Cooperation 
in Home Misstons 

A SERIES of meetings of home missions councils, 

or of denominational executives, in a group of 

Southern states has been held in recent weeks, at- 

tended either by Dr. William R. King, Executive 

Secretary, or Dr. Hermann N. Morse, Associate Sec- 
retary, of the Home Missions Council. 

The Georgia meeting was held in Atlanta on April 
4, the Alabama meeting in Birmingham on April 5, 
and the Tennessee meeting in Nashville on April 8. 
On the last date, the Home Missions Council of 
Tennessee was definitely organized, subject to ratifi- 
cation by the denominational bodies of the state. 
Bishop H. M. DuBose, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was elected Chairman. 

A preliminary meeting of the denominational lead- 
ers in New Mexico was held at Albuquerque on April 
12, and of Arizona at Phoenix on April 18, and the 
cooperative organization of denominational leaders for 
the states was the subject of favorable discussion and 
action. 

The every-community survey of New York State 
is now in progress in 16 counties, under the auspices 
of the State Council of Churches. A state survey 
of Maine is also under consideration at the present 
time. 


REPORT ON MARRIAGE AND HOME IN 
GREAT DEMAND 


HE final printing of the Federal Council’s report 

on Ideals of Love and Marriage in an edition of 
50,000 copies was finished the first week in April. 
The printing was delayed by the preparation of an 
annotated bibliography, which has been a laborious task. 
Meanwhile, an accumulation of several thousand 
orders is being filled. Of the first edition, the De- 
partment of Social Education of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society has taken 15,000; the Board 
of Temperance and Social Service of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, 10,000; the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 15,000. These orders are for mail- 
ings to pastors. 

The Committee on Marriage and the Home will next 
try to arrange for mailings by other communions, 
and it is hoped that a second large edition can be 
printed within the next six weeks. It has been de- 
cided to issue a special edition without introduction 
and bibliography, and with certain parts omitted, for. 
presentation by pastors at weddings. This is being 
done at the request of pastors. The report has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention by the press, and com- 
ments from over the country, with a few exceptions, 
have been markedly favorable. 
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Glimpses of Interdenominational Life 


Religious Education 
as a Community Responsibility 


The Religious Education Association 
held its Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 
in Des Moines, Iowa, April 3-5. The 
theme of the convention program was 
“Character Education as a Community 
Responsibility.” At the opening session, 
general aspects of the theme were dis- 
cussed by Secretary Artman, Professor 
William Adams Brown and Raymond A. 
Kent. 

One very interesting session was devoted 
to the consideration of the relation of 
community organization to character, as 
‘illustrated in researches by members of 
the Chicago Juvenile Crime Commission, 
showing the relative prevalence of crime 
in congested areas, ill-supplied with con- 
structive agencies, as compared with less 
congested areas with churches, schools, 
libraries, playgrounds and other agencies. 
From these studies, it was clearly evident 
that spontaneous organizations such as 
gangs, supplemented by the suggestive 
plays in theatres and movies, easily become 
schools of crime, especially in those areas 
where the restraints of a more highly 
organized society are lacking. 

Sectional conferences were held in 
which reports of researches were pre- 
sented dealing with education in the family, 
public schools, church, college, university, 
the library and the press. The section 
on the Church discussed from diverse 
points of view the relation of religion to 
character education—Father J. Elliot Ross 
representing the more dogmatic approach, 
Professor Edward S. Ames pleading for 
the experimental and scientific theory of 
religion. A question was raised whether 
there are any absolute standards of char- 
acter or whether all standards must be 
regarded as relative. Professor William 
Adams Brown suggested that it was not 
a question of “either-or”’ but rather of 
“poth-and.” The reports of sectional 
meetings were brought together in a joint 
meeting. 

Conference on the 
World Mission of Christianity 


At Silver Bay, on Lake George, New 
York, June 28 to July 9, there will be 
held the twenty-eighth conference of the 
Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada. This confer- 
ence, which has been the pioneer among 
summer conferences, will have as its theme 
“The World Mission of Christianity.” In 
class-room work, platform meetings, open 
forums, personal interviews, the emphasis 
will be on the new outlook in missions, 
and training in leadership for the larger 
missionary program. Among the courses 
offered will be: The Essentially Missionary 
Character of Christianity; Vocational 
Guidance and Life Problems of Young 
People; Human Needs and World Chris- 


tianity ; The City’s Church; The Crowded 
Ways; Missionary Methods for the Vari- 
ous Age Groups in the Church; Normal 
Study Class. 

The conference is open to men, women, 
young people. An attractive folder has 
been prepared giving full information re- 
garding the conference, which can be 
obtained from Rev. Walter Getty, Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Other conferences of the Missionary 
Education Movement are held at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., June 25 to July 5; Asilomar, 
California, July 8 to 16; Seabeck, Wash- 
ington, July 20 to 30. 


To Work for Lepers 


The American Mission to Lepers an- 
nounces at its offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, the election as its Asso- 
ciate Secretary of Paul Patton Faris, at 
present head of the editorial department 
of Fleming H. Revell Company, book 
publishers. 

Mr. Faris has accepted, and commencing 
May 1 will be associated with William M. 
Danner, General Secretary of the Mission 
to Lepers since. 1911. In accepting the 
office, Mr. Faris said: “I am glad to have 
a part in this progressive movement with 
its world implications. For the first time 
in the history of leprosy the outlook for 
controlling and ultimately eradicating this 
age-old menace is distinctly hopeful. The 
Mission to Lepers is extending relief to 
lepers through 103 centers in 20 countries. 
Model hospitals established in strategic 
centers have awakened Oriental govern- 
ments to their responsibility toward lep- 
rosy. Indigenous missions to lepers are 
springing up in various countries, notably 
in China, the Philippines, Japan, Formosa 
and Persia. Scientific medical progress 
has also been made. Incipient cases are 
now curable. Even advanced cases bene- 
fit by the chaulmoogra oil treatments. 

“With at least two million lepers as yet 
unreached, the opportunities for the ex- 
tension of the Mission’s program are prac- 
tically limitless. I believe that a greatly 
increased financial response is likely from 
a philanthropic public as yet not fully 
informed.” 


Vanderbilt Holds 
Rural Pastors’ School 


The third annual Rural Church School 
of the Vanderbilt University School of 
Religion was in session in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, April 1-12. It brought together 
about 400 carefully selected rural pastors 
of more than twenty denominations to 
consider the problems of the rural church 
community and rural life in its widest 
sense. 

A striking feature of the school is that 
it is the only interdenominational school 
of religion south:of New York for the 


training of religious workers. The fac- 
ulty of the Rural Church School is made 
up of outstanding leaders in rural church 
community development. They are men 
who know the work actually, as well as 
in theory, and by lecture and informal dis- 
cussion give the students the benefit of 
their knowledge and experience. 

A few of the courses of study which 
show the breadth of the work are: Rural 


Social Problems, Farm Homes, the Church 


and the Farmer’s Business, Community 
Leadership, Community Recreation, and 
Church Cooperation. The Home Missions 
Council and the Federal Council cooperate 
with Vanderbilt by providing some of the 
members of the staff. 


Helpful Counsel 
on Church Music 

The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, 45 West 45th Street, New 


York, has issued a 16-page pamphlet en-_ 
titled “Young People in Church Music,” 


which can be had upon request. It makes 
practical suggestions to churches concern- 
ing the participation of young people in 
the music of the church in various ways. 


Massachusetts Relates Religious 
Education to Church Federation 


At its recent biennial meeting the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Religious Education 
adopted a plan of closer cooperation with 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
The agreement provides that the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches recog- 
nize the Council of Religious Education 
as the department of religious education 
of the Federation and that the two exist- 
ing committees on religious education be 
combined in a single committee which will 
serve as the educational committee for 
both the Federation of Churches and the 
Council of Religious Education. It is 
also agreed that four or more pages of 


‘Facts and Factors, the quarterly publi- 


cation of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, will be available for interpreta- 
tion of the work in religious education. 


Dr. Sanderson Resigns 

Ross W.'Sanderson, who has been carry- 
ing on, in Wichita, Kansas, a unique ex- 
periment as at the same time General 


Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian — 


Association and Administrative Secretary 
of the (Council of Churches, has resigned 
his post in the Y. M. C. A. and has been 
given a leave of absence of three months 
from the Council of Churches for special 
study in the University of Chicago. His 
present address is the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. Sanderson, more than any other 
man in the country, has demonstrated the 
possibility of building up an effective coun- 
cil of churches in cities in the class of one 
hundred thousand population. 
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_ Conference on Character 


Education at Fisk 


Fisk University was recently the scene 
of an important conference on Character 
Education in the College, attended by near- 
ly one hundred delegates from Negro 
colleges. A report summarizing the dis- 
cussions of the conference will soon be 
published and can be had by writing to 


Rev. Paul E. Baker, Fisk University,-: 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dr. Tippy Urges 
Sex Education 

Addressing the Ministers’ Association of 
Kansas City, on April 1, Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy, Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, urged local churches to 
make the training of children, and especial- 
ly their education as to the meaning of 
sex, one of their important responsibilities. 
He held that it is a normal part of any 
adequate program of religious education. 
He said in part: 

“First of all must come general knowl- 
edge about sex, its physiology, its func- 
tions, its pathology, its control. Children 
must know as they enter the period of 
adolescence. If they are taught rightly 
they will think of sex as sensibly as they 
think about other parts and functions of 
the body. The present squeamishness about 
sex is an afterthrow of an attitude which 
is passing and which now is harmful and 
obstructive. Parents are the best people 
to teach their own children in these mat- 
ters, and our problem is to prepare them to 
teach, and -for the Church and school to 
teach when they fail.” 


Helping Communities 
in Their Recreation Problems 

The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America reports that, during 
the last year, requests for help on recre- 
ation problems were received from 
nearly 6,000 cities, towns and villages. 
An increasing amount of leisure time in 
many communities, according to the re- 


_ port, is being given to dramatics, in 


which the Association is now taking an 
active interest. A manual on municipal 
and county parks, a study of the design 
and equipment of playgrounds and books 
on ‘home play were among the publica- 
tions of the Association during the last 
year. 


Planning a United Ministry 
at Radburn, N. J. 

The plan of the New York City Hous- 
ing Corporation for erecting a model 
city at Radburn, N. J., has attracted 
widespread attention throughout the 
country, as described in a recent issue 
of the Survey. In view of the fact that 
the whole development of the community 
is being planned with a view to securing 
the most favorable: situation for all 
phases of community life, the churches 
have been considering a plan by which 
they could enter the new community in 
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a cooperative, instead of a competitive or 
separatist manner. A proposal is now 
before the ecclesiastical bodies of that 
area which, if adopted, will provide for 
a “community pastor’ who will represent 
all participating communions and be pre- 
pared to begin his ministry when the 
first families move into the city. The 
plan contemplates that the type of 
church organization to be carried out 
eventually will be determined by the 
people of the community itself. The 
Federal Council of Churches and the 
Home Missions Council have a joint 
committee which is responsible for the 
plans in the preliminary stage. 

The Itinerary of a 

Federal Council Secretary 


In reviewing his program during the 
year 1928, James Myers, Industrial Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council, discovers 
that, during the twelve months, he visited 
forty-eight cities and towns in fourteen 
different states for the purpose of holding 
conferences with local church leaders, 
making studies of industrial situations or 
delivering addresses. This average of 
almost one visit every week to some part 
of the field is a significant illustration of 
the service which is being rendered to 
local communities by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s staff. 


Pilgrim Fathers - 
to Meet in Leyden 


Word has been received from Dr. D. 
Plooij of Holland that the next meeting 
of the Leyden Pilgrim Fathers’ Society 
will be held on July 6, 1929, and that any 
American friends who may be in Europe 
at that time will be especially welcome. 
Any who are interested in knowing more 
about the details of the program can re- 
ceive the desired information by writing 
to Professor Dr. D. Plooij, Leiderdorp- 
bij, Leyden, Holland. 


The Growth of Federation 
In Chicago 

The review of the year 1928, recently 
published by the Church Federation of 
Chicago, shows an extraordinary growth 
of interchurch work in that metropolis. 
Organized in 1907, the Chicago Church 
Federation in 1919 had not yet reached 
the point where its work required a bud- 
get of more than $4,000. In 1923, how- 
ever, its work called for an expenditure 
of $32,000. For 1929, the budget is $51,- 
550, The sources of income are contribu- 
tions from local churches, denominational 
funds and individual contributions. 
Washington Has 
Social Service Program 

The Washington Federation of 
Churches has now two staff workers in 
the social field, Miss Lorna Smith, Juven- 
ile Court worker, who is financed by the 
Women’s Department, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Whiteford Murray, hospital worker. 
Mrs. Murray’s appointment is an inno- 
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vation. Ordinarily it is felt that hos- 
pital visitation must be done by ordained 
clergymen. But her success has been so 
marked that she has set a precedent. She 
visits four hospitals, arranges for min- 
isters to see patients when desired, but 
makes the rounds of patients herself. She 
distributes literature and gifts—for ex- 
ample, eight hundred stockings filled with 
candy on Christmas—and games and 
scrapbooks for children. One especially 
interesting feature is a weekly letter by 
Miss Mabel Thurston of Covenant Pres- 
byterian Church, which is duplicated and 
distributed to the patients. These are 
bright, friendly letters having distinct 
literary charm. 

The Federation has also strong and 
active Committees on International Good- 
will, Law and Legislation and Vacation 
Church Schools, all in the field of social 
service. 


Federation of Men’s: 
Bible Classes Meets 

On May 4 and 5 the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Men’s Bible Classes is to be held in Balti- 
more, Maryland. Officers of the Federa- 
tion announce that it now includes nearly 
three thousand classes. 


Peace Pact Poster Available 


A large poster in two colors, giving the 
actual text of the essential articles of the 
Pact of Paris, renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy, has been pre- 
pared by the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, 572 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and 
is well adapted for use in assembly rooms 
of various kinds. It may be secured for 
the low price of fifteen cents or ten for a 
dollar. 


Dr. Meyer Goes 
to Boston University 

Rev. Henry H. Meyer, Ph.D., has been 
called to the Deanship of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, succeeding Walter Scott 
Athearn. Dr. Meyer has been for fifteen 
years Editor of Religious Educational 
Literature of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For seven years he was Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Religious 
Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches. He is a member of the Edu- 
cational Commission and of the Executive 
Committee of the International Council 
of Religious Education and the author of 
several important books. His many friends 
bespeak for him a happy period of service 
in his new position. 


Chapel Secured for 
Federal Institution for Women 


Before Congress adjourned, it passed 
a bill authorizing the erection of a chapel 
at the Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women. This is a step which the 
women’s organizations and the Federal 
Council of Churches have been eager to 
bring about. 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Borden Parker Bowne: His 
Life and His Philosophy 


By Francis JOHN McCoNNELL 
Abingdon Press. $3.00 


"THOSE who have known Bishop Mc- 
Connell as a Christian educator, a 
distinguished leader in the application of 
Christian principles to industrial life, a 
leader in the missionary enterprise, a great 
church administrator and the head of the 
cooperative movement in the churches, will 
here discover the many-sided bishop also 
in the role of philosopher. In his review 
of the life and work of Borden P. Bowne, 
Bishop McConnell is not simply a biog- 
rapher, but an interpreter of modern trends 
in philosophic and scientific thinking. All 
who are interested in modern philosophy 
in its bearing upon Christian faith will 
hail this interpretation of the leading ex- 
ponent of “personalism,” written by one 
of Dr. Bowne’s brilliant students and in- 
timate friends. 

The sweep and significance of the vol- 
ume are evident from a few of the chapter 
headings: ‘The Critic,’ “The Realist,” 
“The Idealist,” “The Personalist,” “Bowne 
and Pragmatism,’ “The Achievements in 
Ethical Theory,” “The Religious Guide.” 

As an incisive attack upon materialism 
and as a ‘positive formulation of the 
spiritual meaning of the universe, Pro- 
fessor Bowne’s position, as set forth with 
rare insight by Bishop McConnell, is sure 
to command a wide reading. 

It is an incalculable asset to every 
church to have in the Christian fellowship 
of today so resourceful and penetrating 
and philosophic a thinker as Bishop Mc- 
Connell. 


Souls in the Making 
An Introduction to Pastoral 
Psychology 


By Joun G, MACKENZIE 
The Macmillan Co. $2.25 


HEOLOGY fails, this English pro- 
fessor thinks, for lack of psychology 

as an ally. Most pastors are found to be 
trying to regenerate human nature with- 
out having any real knowledge of the fac- 
tors that condition it and make it what 
it becomes. Much of the volume, accord- 
ingly, is taken up with a description of 
concrete cases of maladjusted personali- 
ties with whom the author has dealt in 
‘his Protestant “confessional” and about 
whom he feels he has learned much from 
a study of psychoanalysis. He tells .of 
people troubled by morbid fears, inhibi- 
tions, repressions, moral conflicts, sex 
problems, and shows how the difficulties 
were diagnosed, how impulses were sub- 
limated, conflicts resolved, and the inner 
life brought to a harmony. Emphasis is 
Jaid upon the necessity for a “master sen- 
timent,” a comprehensive purpose, around 
which the instinctive tendencies and emo- 


tions can all be unified in a way acceptable 
to the moral consciousness. To the pre- 
ventive and therapeutic value of religion 
in dealing with such problems of person- 
ality much attention is given. 


Women and the Ministry 
By Cuar_es E, RAvEN 
Doubleday, Doran. $1.50 


HE CURRENT DISCUSSION as 

to the place of women in the life and 
work of the Church, especially as to the 
wisdom of their being ordained to the 
ministry, receives a lucid and convincing 
treatment at the hands of a distinguished 
Anglican, Canon of Liverpool and Chap- 
lain to the King. The objections com- 
monly urged against women in the ranks 
of the clergy are frankly met and answered 
by Canon Raven, and a clear-cut, positive 
case of the need of the Church for the 
ministry of women is built up. 

Canon Raven’s strong and persuasive 
appeal is reinforced by an important intro- 
duction by Miss Elizabeth Wilson, one of 
the honored leaders in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, who masses a com- 
plete and detailed body of information 
concerning the status of women in the 
various American denominations, includ- 
ing an analysis of the bodies in which they 
are eligible, and those in which they are 
ineligible, to hold positions.on governing 
boards and to serve as ministers of 
churches. 


The Religious Difficulties of 
Youth 


By Avsert D. BELDEN 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. $1.50 


WAVE ee not pretending to give any 

new analysis of the problems young 
people are facing, this English author 
takes up the perennial problems of religious 
belief and tries to restate the Christian 
view in such a way as will commend it to 
groups that are unwilling to take things 
on authority. Questions about the suprem- 
acy of Jesus and the value of the Church, 
the problem of sin, the meaning of the 
doctrines of the Trinity, of the atonement 
and of the future life are discussed in 
popular form, together with a chapter on 
“Religion and Sex.” 


Spiritual Economics 
By JouHn Emery McLean 


Henry George Foundation of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $..75 


HIS “plea for Christianity in action” 
discusses the economic philosophy of 
Henry George from the angle of its 
ethical and religious significance and makes 
a strong appeal to the clergy to examine 
its merits in the interest of Christian 
progress and the welfare of mankind. 
The book is written in simple, popular 
and non-technical terms and at the same 
time does not ignore the basic issues. 


No one unfamiliar with Henry George’s 
views can claim to be abreast of. social 
thinking. We commend this inexpensive 
volume to ministers as an introduction 
to the subject, especially because of its 
emphasis on the spiritual values of this 
economic philosophy. 


On Jewtsh-Christian 
Relationships 


CHRISTIAN AND JEW. Edited by Isaac 
Landman. Horace Liveright. $3.00. 


HIRTY-SIX MEN, Christians and 

Jews, contribute to this symposium for 
better understanding. 
business men, preachers, artists, journal- 
ists—all have their say. James Harvey 
Robinson has written a stimulating first 
chapter, in which he argues that most of 
our beliefs have been acquired insensibly : 
they are not at all the result of taking 
thought! So the majority never outgrow 
childhood prejudices, hotly defending in 
later life opinions which might readily 


dominate the mind of a twelve-year-old - 


boy or girl. 

This review should include the list of 
survivals in religion of which we must 
rid ourselves, according to a neurologist, 
Dr. Joseph Collins. Then, too, we should 
outline the thesis Rev. John Herritig pre- 
sents in proving that “some of the most 
glaring examples of intolerance and un- 
brotherliness in our day are partly ecclesi- 
astical in their roots.” John Erskine’s, 
Frank Gavin’s, Zona Gale’s, Professor 
Fagnani’s, Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s, 
and Jacob Wassermann’s chapters are well 
marked-up in our copy. But space is in- 
sufficient even to mention the well-known 
men who contribute other good essays. 
The BULLETIN is, however, able to an- 
nounce that any reader who cannot afford 


to buy this volume, and who desires to 


read it, may write to the Federal Council’s 
Committee on Goodwill, and ask for a two- 
week loan-copy. 


Tue GueEttTo. By Louis Wirth. Univer- - 


sity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 


HILE this book is the result of an 
intensive study of the ghetto district 
in Chicago, the first half fittingly deals 
with its European and medieval forerun- 
ners. Thus it not only contains an excel- 
lent commentary on the historic forces 
making for the social distance between 
Jew and Gentile, but also indicates the 
peculiar influences in America which have 
tended both to preserve and to break down 
Jewishness. By such objective treatment, 
it affords most valuable data for a con- 
sideration of the psychology of the Ameri- 
can Jew. It also throws an interesting 
light on the problems inherent in all “for- 
eign” quarters, non-Jewish as well as 
Jewish. 
The medizval ghetto was originally 
created by the Jews themselves, since it 
provided them with the opportunity to 
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“AN ALARM CLOCK—UPSETTING—BOOK” 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY AND THE ETHIC OF JESUS 


By HARRY F. WARD 


Holds that the two basic issues of life, the economic problem and the religious problem, either have a common solution 
or that neither of them can be solved. Zion’s Herald says it is an alarm clock, an upsetting book, and that it will be a 


best seller. 


The Trail of Life in College 
By Rufus M. Jones 


“The main problem for a youth when he is 
a youth is to discover what he wants to grow 
into. He helps most and best who aids him 
to read his own mysterious soul and to feel 
the invincible surmise that carries him for- 
ward.in the right direction. I am telling 
how that happened to me.”—The Author. 


Price $1.75 


March Religious Book Club Selection. 


The Psychology of Religious 
Awakening 

By Elmer T. Clatk, S.T.D., LL.D. 
This is the first major work in twenty-five 
years in this field and is destined to be re- 
garded as a most reliable exponent of recent 
changes in the types of religious experiences 
and the factors responsible for such changes 
among Protestant American youth. 


Price $2.50 


Price $2.50 


A History of Christian Missions 
in China 
By Kenneth S. Latourette, Author of “The 
Development of Japan” 
Christianity in China complete in one well 
documented volume. An invaluable aid to 
all who wish to understand the history of 
Western intercourse with China down to 
1927. Have your mission circle present a 
copy to your representative in the foreign 
field. Price $5.00 


THE CHRIST OF GOD By S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


Undertakes to infect its readers with its own enthusiastic co nviction that Jesus counts and accounts for more in the minds 
of thinking men and women than ever before. 


Humanism and Christianity 

By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
An answer to the question, ‘‘Do Christian 
beliefs, rituals, institutions and practices 
work out, generation by generation, to the 
higher good and advantage of their adher- 
ents.”* Price, $1.75 


The Soul Comes Back 
By J. H. Coffin 

The outcome of several years personal con- 
ferences with students. Its aim is to 
straighten out the kinks in a student’s think- 
ing before sending him out into the world, 
and to make sure that he acquires a philos- 
ophy of life, if possible, that will see him 
through his early setbacks. Price $2.00 


Price $1.75 


Tongues of Fire 
A Bible Composed of Sacred Scriptures 
of the Pagan World, Compiled by Grace 
H. Turnbull. 
Supplies adequate data from which the user 
can form his own opinion of the highest peaks 
of thought and godward aspiration reached 
by the prophets, priests, philosophers and 
poets of antiquity. Price, $3.50 


VICTIM AND VICTOR By JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER, Author of “Fear” 
The story of a wonderful friendship between a clergyman and a physician. 
“Not only a grippingly interesting story but also an illuminating study of the disturbing subject of psychasthenia.”— 


Buffalo Times. 


The Intimate Problems of Youth 
By Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D 

Offers noteworthy suggestions for the so- 

lution of problems like social adjustment, 

selection of a vocation, leisure, recreation, 

sex, standards of morality and the reality 

of religion. Price $2.00 


The Ambassador 

By Bishop James E. Freeman 
Does not find fault with people for chang- 
ing, but proceeds at once to grapple with 
the problems of how Christian churches and 
ministers should change their ways and meth- 
ods to correspond. Price $2.00 


Price $2.50 


Jesus on Social Institutions 
By Shailer Mathews 
Finds an index to what Christianity’s social 
gospel should be in the revolutionary at- 
titude which Jesus himself displayed toward 
the social institutions of his time. 
Price $1.50 


STORING UP TRIPLE RESERVES By ROGER W. BABSON, Babson Statistical Organization 


In this book Mr. Babson has laid out for his fellow laymen in the churches a year’s work (thirty-nine chapters) for a 
men’s class or discussion group. The news that it is to be discussed chapter by chapter will double the membership of 


your men’s organization. 


Souls in the Making 

By John G. Mackenzie 
If you are willing to own up to a feeling 
of embarrasstnent, when it comes to deal- 
ing, person to person, with the problems of 
wrong-doing and moral disintegration which 
your parishioners present to you—Mackenzie 
can help you. Price $2.25 


Frankness in Religion 
By Robert J. Hutcheon 

“Takes into account reason and emotion, 
logic, love and moral enthusiasm, individual 
self-assertion and the collective and continu- 
ous life of the group and asserts that religion 
is the product of humanity so conceived.” 
—Christian Century Price $2.50 


Price $2.50 


Sacraments 
By A. L, Lilley 


Attempts to supply the somewhat different 
lines of thought and illustration needed to 
recommend the sacraments to the modern 
man. Price $1.50 


MEMOIRS OF A GOTHIC AMERICAN A Novel of Personal Recollection 


An Epic of the American scene, 1870-90. 
“A book of rare originality, depth, and significance.”—Doro thy Canfield Fisher. 


By ANNE KAV ANAUGH-PRIEST 


“A feminine Education of Henry Adams.”—The Outlook. 


since the peace of Versailles.”—George Currie in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Great Men and Movements in Israel 
By Professor Rudolf Kittel 

Israel’s development is presented from the 

human side in what is practically a series of 

Its central idea is that 

history is made by its heroes, its leading 

minds. Price $5.00 


The Cambridge Shorter Bible 
Arranged by A. Nairne, T. R. Glover, 
and A, Quiller-Couch 

It is not the whole book, nor on the other 

hand a mere volume of selections; it is 

offered as a Bible reduced in compass, yet 
faithful to the whole. Price $3.00 


The wisest book 
Price $2.50 


“A great prose epic. 


Morality in the Making 
By Roy E. Whitney 
“Tt would serve admirably as a textbook for 
discussion groups in the churches and would 
be equally useful with those of high school 
age as well as adults.’’—Portland Express. 
Price $1.50 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE 
Edited by BISHOP GORE—1,624 pages—1,200,000 words—Price $5.00 
If ten first-class just-published full-length books were offered to you at fifty cents each you would hand in your name at 


once. 


Here is the equivalent of ten books in one, each of one hundred thousand words in length, for five dollars. 


There 


is no padding. Every article is skillfully condensed. The more you know about the Bible the more delighted you will be 


with its purchase. 
Speer. 


“T wish I could take three months off and go through this book from first page to the last.’ 


’_Robert E. 


METHODS OF PRIVATE RELIGIOUS LIVING 
By HENRY N. WIEMAN, Author of “The Wrestle of Religion with Truth” 


Divers tests have demonstrated that their use produces definite observable improvements in poise and power. 
-sometimes shown themselves helpful to a startling degree. 
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January Religious Book Club Selection. 
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maintain their own religious and racial 
customs. Later, it was imposed upon them 
from without and with unhappy conse- 
quences. When the Jews came to Ameri- 
ca, they unconsciously brought with them 
the ghetto, and often lived in it for twen- 
ty years or more before they realized 
what they had done. They just naturally 
drifted together and formed a community, 
in spite of the marked differences which 
separated the Odessa Jew from the Vilna 
Jew, and the Sephardics from the Ashke- 
nazim. Eventually, the more ambitious 
and emancipated ones sought to escape 
from the American Judengassen and to 
leave their fellow-Jews behind them. But 
this only began a general migration, and 
as their fellows followed them into the 
~ newer communities, the Gentiles regularly 
retreated, thus establishing a new ghetto. 

Of course, the average Gentile harbors 
many prejudices against the Jew, but this 
book makes clear that all the prejudices 
are not on one side. The task that con- 
fronts the enlightened Jew who seeks to 
break down some of the intense prejudices 
of his own people is staggering, especially 
when Gentiles, by their social cruelty, con- 
stantly throw the emerging Jew back upon 
himself and his religio-racial complex. 

Dr. Wirth indicates the central position 
of the synagogue in the Jewish community, 
in spite of the growing indifference of 
many of the younger generation to its 
practices and rituals, but he has little to 
say on the question of Christian missions 
to the Jews, except to indicate their pre- 
vailing futility. But one senses in the 
book the social situations which make mis- 
sionary efforts among the Jews more 
feared by Israel than endorsed’ by Chris- 
tendom. One also becomes increasingly 
conscious of the difficulties confronting 
the Reformed Jews who seek a via media 
between Orthodox Judaism and the cul- 
tural habits of Christians. 

For the sake of those who do not know 
the cartography of Chicago, one or two 
sectional maps indicating the drifts of 
population out of the ghetto would have 
been helpful. Perhaps, a Gentile scholar 
could add a necessary and supplemental 
volume by studying Gentile attitudes, and 
seeking to factor out the various reasons 
which lead Gentiles to retreat before the 
oncoming Jews. The fact of the social 
distance is clear, but the “why” of it will 
bear some further analysis. 


Tue CuHosen Peopte: A Short History of 
the Jews in Europe. By Jerome and 
‘Jean Tharaud. Translated from the 
French by Frances Wilson Huard. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. $2.00. 


"Ts BOOK surveys some of the no- 

table influences ‘in medieval and mod- 
ern Europe which have contributed to the 
psychology of the Jew today. The authors 
are Gentiles who submit things Jewish 
to a dispassionate viewpoint. They pre- 
sent us with a series of vignettes of Jew- 
ish life, beginning with ghetto life, where 
“the Jew, who shut himself up in his 
private quarters to preserve the integrity 
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of his belief and his race, found himself 
confined there by force,” and ending with 
Communism and Zionism. Here we may 
read of the long struggle within Judaism 
between those who found satisfaction in 
the study of the Talmud and the conse- 
quent efforts at “pilpoul” (hair-splitting 
arguments) and those who sought to iden- 
tify themselves with the newer culture 
and science. : 

The fate of Jewish heretics like Da 
Costa and Spinoza; the liberating influ- 
ences of Moses Mendelssohn; the dream- 
ings and musings of the Cabalists; the 
strange antics of Messianic aspirants like 
Sabattai-Zevi who, when finally offered a 
choice between Islam or prison, decided 
to embrace the faith of the prophet; the 
high doings of the circle of Henrietta 
Hertz who founded the League of Virtue 
“virtuous in name alone’; the innovations 
of Balchemtov Becht, who replaced the 
terror of the orthodox religion with an 
unlimited familiarity, allowing the faith- 
ful to smoke their pipes, and nibble a bit 
of spiced cake in the synagogue itself; 
the career of Theodore Herzl and the rise 
of Zionism—all are treated in a concise 
and most readable way, with a quiet humor 
never unkind, notable detachment, obvious 
familiarity with the highways and byways 
of Jewish history and a deep sensitivity to 
the spiritual and intellectual aspirations 
of the Jewish race. 

Jewish readers will be led to look more 
critically upon their own history. Gentile 
readers will understand much better the 
historic backgrounds of modern Judaism, 
and learn to temper both their extreme 
praise or blame of the Jew according to 
their particular need. C. E.Simcox 


The American Year Book 


Edited by Atzert BUSHNELL Hart 
AND Witt1AM M. SCHUYLER 
American Year Book Corporation, 
New York. $7.50 


N AUTHORITATIVE RECORD of 
important events and progress during 
1928, utterly indispensable to one who is 
carrying on research or who has frequent 
occasion to use books of reference. The 
volume includes, in addition to a historical 
survey of the year, an account of the 
organization and conduct of business and 
of political, scientific, social and educa- 
tional advance. Among the host of topics 
treated are: government, finance, arma- 
ments, agriculture, manufacture, immigra- 
tion, population, labor, religion, engineer- 
ing, science, literature and the arts. 

The section dealing with the Protestant 
churches was prepared by Herbert K. 
Carroll, well-known authority on churcn 
statistics. 


The Tragedy of the Italia 


By DavinE GrupIci 
D. Appleton & Co. 1929. $3.00. 
N ITALIAN journalist, a member 
of the rescue party, tells the first 
complete story of General Nobile’s 
tragic flight over the North Pole. 
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BORDEN PARKER 
BOWNE 


His Life and His Philosophy 
By 
Bishop Francis John McConnell 


President of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 


Bishop McConnell was a student of 
Professor Bowne in Boston Univer- 
sity and counted the eminent phi- 
losopher as a close friend. 


“The reading of this book dur- 
ing the coming months will mark 
the intellectual rebirth of many 
a man and woman now strug- 
gling with the difficult philo- 
sophic and theological problems 
of our day.”—Zion’s Herald. 


Price, net, $3.00, postpaid 


THE CHURCH IN 
HISTORY 


y 
Arthur Wilford Nagler — 


“The history is most interesting 
reading. Without wasting his 
strength upon mere novelties 
and fashions in ecclesiastical 
processes, Professor Nagler has 
shown us the connection of the 
Church with the actual living 
forces at work at various histor- 
ical stages in the world’s life.” 


—The Christian Advocate. 


Price, net, $3.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by 
Frederick C. Eiselen 


Edwin Lewis 
David G. Downey 


Has sixty-five contributors who 
represent the ripest and most rever- 
ent biblical scholarship of the: 
English-speaking world; has been 
prepared to help those who are in- 
terested in the vital problem of 
strengthening the appeal of the 
Christian religion; is a volume of 
sound but unobtrusive learning, 
social idealism, religious vitality, 
and directness and simplicity of | 
expression. 


In a single volume 
Maps in colors 


Price, net, $5.00,. postpaid 
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